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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad+ 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other offi- 
cers of the Department, as well as 


special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 


and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
currently. 









Progress Toward European Security 


by Livingston T. Merchant 
Assistant Secretary for European Affairs* 


It was with the greatest pleasure that I accepted 
the invitation with which you honored me to meet 
with you tonight to mark this 104th anniversary 
of the Treaty of 1850 between Switzerland and 
the United States. I feel that in doing so we are 
commemorating something just as real, far older, 
and more fundamental—something of which this 
treaty of friendship is a symbol. This is one of 
our oldest treaties, which is a reflection of the his- 
toric and traditionally close friendship between 
our two countries, a friendship which springs from 
our common dedication to the principles of democ- 
racy and peace. And then there is a particular, 
personal pleasure in seeing honored at this dinner 
my old and good friend, Charles Bruggmann, who 
has represented his country with such distinction 
for so many years in Washington. 

On this occasion I can think of no more fitting 
opening than to extend to you President Eisen- 
hower’s personal greetings which he asked me to 


» convey. Addressed to the American Society for 


Friendship with Switzerland, the President’s mes- 


| sage reads: 


I welcome this opportunity to send to the members of 
the American Society for Friendship with Switzerland 
my sincere good wishes. You are to be warmly con- 
gratulated for your work to strengthen the long-standing 
friendship between the United States and Switzerland. 
The peoples of both nations will never cease in their ar- 
dent devotion to democracy or their tireless service to the 
cause of just peace. Your efforts should therefore enjoy 
continuing success in the years to come. 


_ Peace—which is at the heart of this message—is 
in the minds of all of us in these troubled times. 
he peace we seek is not peace by capitulation. 


——— 


"Made before the American Society for Friendship with 
Yaga at New York, N. Y., on Nov. 23 (press release 
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Nor is it the kind of peace to be bought on the in- 
stallment plan by successive acts of appeasement. 
The peace of which the President speaks, and for 
which this Government has worked and will con- 
tinue to work, is a peace founded on equity and 
honor. This is the only kind of peace that can 
endure. 

Now why is it that we of the free world are 
troubled and frustrated in our quest for peace? 

We and our friends have no desire other than to 
live in peace, to attend to our own affairs, and to 
devote all our efforts to the material and to the 
spiritual advancement of our life in freedom. 

The fact is that the threat that overhangs us all 
resides in the character of the Soviet Government 
and particularly in its actions since the end of 
the Second World War. Where we all too quickly 
demobilized our military strength, the Soviets re- 
tained their armies on a war footing and indeed 
have steadily built up their strength in conven- 
tional and in atomic preparations. Moreover, the 
Kremlin has never ceased to reiterate its funda- 
mental conviction that in the long run communism 
will triumph over capitalism on every continent 
and that meanwhile what they describe as this 
historic movement must be assisted and promoted 
by sabotage, by subversion, and by vicious political 
warfare directed against the countries of the free 
world. 

The Communist coup in Czechoslovakia in Feb- 
ruary 1948 was a shocking but important educa- 
tional event for the West, and following that we 
on our side began to draw closer together. The 
Brussels Treaty among Great Britain, France, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, and Luxembourg was 
signed in March of 1948, and then in April 1949 
the United States and 11 other nations of the 
Atlantic Community signed the historic North 
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Atlantic Treaty. These developments took place 
against the menacing backdrop of the Soviet block- 
ade of Berlin from June of 1948 to May of 1949. 


Soviet Imperialism 


Our aims are defensive and our purposes are 
peaceful. It is the record and not just the theory 
of the imperialist—one might more properly say 
the colonialist—policy pursued by Moscow which 
has compelled us to draw together in collective 
security arrangements. 

This Soviet policy of imperialism has brought 
under the Communist yoke hundreds of millions of 
formerly free peoples and vast areas of territory 
in Europe and in Asia. It has made available to 
the Communist conspiracy the resources and the 
manpower of a domain that reaches from Central 
Europe to the Pacific and from the Arctic to the 
40th parallel of latitude. This increase in terri- 
torial aggrandizement is immense, and there are 
no indications that the craving of the Communist 
leaders for power has in any way been dulled. 

This combination of the power potential of the 
Communist bloc and its aggressive purpose has a 
grave significance for the United States. A\l- 
though we enjoy a substantial technological supe- 
riority, although we possess an industrial plant of 
great power, and although we are richly endowed 
with natural resources, the United States alone 
cannot hope to match the power which could in 
time be marshaled by the empire now subject to 
Communist control. And if that can be said of 
the United States, it certainly applies to any other 
single free nation. 

We are dealing then with a direct threat to the 
security of thiscountry. It is and has been obvious 
that we must take those steps needed to protect our 
national security. We have built up our own de- 
fenses and we have joined with other free nations 
who are similarly threatened and who are willing 
to make sacrifices in order to remain free, so that 
the combined strength of this free coalition pos- 
sesses a power potential that outmatches any that 
can be mustered by the Communist sphere. 

It was for this purpose that the North Atlantic 
Treaty was negotiated and brought into effect 5 
years ago. 

Now, let me briefly describe the recent steps 
which we have taken to strengthen further our 
collective security arrangements in Europe. 
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Propositions Regarding Germany 


We and our friends in Europe have long » 
cepted three propositions with respect to that greg 
and vital nation, Germany. First, no one can jp 
definitely hold in the status of an occupied com, 
try a proud and industrious people. To attemp 
to do so inflames all the resentments on whid 
militant nationalism feeds. Secondly, the effe. 
tive defense of Western Europe, as has been agregi 
by all our military leaders, requires a defense cop. 
tribution from Germany itself. Finally, and] 
believe most important, if Western Europe is ong 
and for all to rid itself of the threat of recurrent 
internecine wars, then Germany and its neighbor, 
and particularly France, must be bound togethe 
in a new relationship which so weaves together 
their economies, their defense arrangements, ani 
their institutions as to make another war within 
the Western European family not merely unthink 
able but actually impossible. 

It was to achieve all these purposes that th 
Treaty of Bonn and the treaty for the Europem 
Defense Community were signed in May of 19% 
A great enterprise fell to the ground when th 
European Defense Community Treaty was rejectal 
last August 30. It cannot be denied that thism 
sult was a blow of most serious proportions toal 
those who had labored to bring about the unity 
of Western Europe and to bulwark its defenses. 

But, in a matter of days and to the surprit 
of many, the West showed the energy and the rev 
lution and the imagination which have madei 
great. The British Foreign Secretary, Sir At 
thony Eden, in quick succession visited Brussel 
Bonn, Rome, and Paris, developing, as he trat 
eled, a concept of enlarging the Brussels Treaty 
by bringing Germany and Italy in as membersanl 
greatly modifying its structure. This also woull 
pave the way for restoration of German s0F 
ereignty and Germany’s admission to Nato. Ow 
own Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles, made a flying 
visit to Bonn and to London to consult with th 
German and British leaders. 

On September 28, less than a month after tht 
failure of the Epc, the Foreign Ministers of Grett 
Britain, France, Germany, Italy, the Netherland 
Belgium, Luxembourg, Canada, and the United 
States—nine powers in all—met in London. Witt 
in a week they worked out agreements in principl 
to achieve this developing design. At that Londo 
Conference the climax was reached in declaratio® 
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by Secretary Dulles and Foreign Secretary Eden— 
statements extraordinary for their dramatic values 
and for their significance.’ 


Decisive Statements by U.S. and U.K. 


Because the United States role in Europe is 
necessarily dependent upon agreement among the 


European nations themselves, Secretary Dulles ~ 


had deliberately refrained from taking to London 
any “made in America” proposals. His statement 
was nonetheless a vital contribution. It was a 
lucid description of the American position with 
regard to the unity and defense of Europe. He 
said, in effect, that if arrangements were agreed 
upon at London that provided for the continuing 
hope of unity among the countries of Europe, then 
the United States would be disposed to renew its 
pledge to maintain in Europe such elements of its 
armed forces as may be necessary or appropriate— 
necessary or appropriate, that is, to contribute its 
fair share to the common defense of the North At- 
lantic area while the threat to that area exists. 

Sir Anthony Eden then announced a shift in 
British policy of historic importance. In a dra- 
matic statement he disclosed the readiness of Great 
Britain to make a permanent commitment of 
troops to the Continent in an integrated European 
force. I think everyone at the conference table 
was moved, as I was, by his phrase: “Ours is . . . 
an island story.” Then Sir Anthony gave this 
pledge: Britain was prepared to abandon its tra- 
ditionally insular policy and to align itself with 
the other Brussels Treaty powers by maintaining 
four divisions of ground forces and tactical air 
strength permanently on the Continent. 

These two statements were decisive. The prin- 
tiples of Western European Union, which were 
agreed upon at London, provide for the entrance of 
a sovereign Federal Republic of Germany into 
Naro and for a German defense contribution. 
Safeguards are provided against a resurgence of 
German militarism, and these are reinforced by 
the British commitment of troops and air contin- 
gents to the Continent. The North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization is being tightened administratively, 
and the Supreme Allied Commander in Europe, 
General Alfred Gruenther, is being given added 
authority and responsibility. 

That Conference ended on Sunday, October 3d, 


Se 


"BULLETIN of Oct. 11, 1954, p. 523 and p. 525. 
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with the signature of the Act of London.’ For the 
next 3 weeks experts labored literally night and 
day to translate agreements in principle into pre- 
cise texts. Then on October 21 the same Nine 
Powers reassembled in Paris. On the 23d the full 
North Atlantic Council met. On that Saturday 
were signed the protocols and agreements * which, 
when ratified and in force, will mark the comple- 
tion of the labors of the past years to achieve 
Western unity and collective defense. 

Although the revised Brussels Treaty lacks the 
broad supranational features of the European De- 
fense Community Treaty, it does provide a frame- 
work within which European unity can develop. 
Moreover, it has the great asset of British mem- 
bership, which the Epc had not. 

Let me also recall one other feature of the 
revised Brussels Treaty which, I think, has es- 
caped general attention. This is the provision for 
limitations on military forces, on stocks of weap- 
ons, and on the production of arms. 

Communist propaganda promptly attacked the 
agreements as aggressive in intent and a threat to 
the peace of Europe. But, I submit, no body of 
men who have aggression in mind are going to sit 
around discussing and agreeing on the manner in 
which forces should be limited or stocks of arms 
controlled and their manufacture restricted. That 
attitude is in itself incontrovertibly defensive. 
The motivating purpose is to arrive at a defensive 
force that is adequate but minimum. And this 
must be just as apparent to the Communists as 
to anyone else. 

The agreements reached at the London and 
Paris Conferences were, beyond doubt, a shock 
and a disappointment to the Soviet rulers. One 
did not need to be a soothsayer to prophesy that 
they would seek to delay and, if possible, prevent 
the ratification of the agreements that emerged 
from those conferences. Soviet propaganda was 
stepped up and became more shrill. 


Transparent Soviet Diplomacy 


Then, 10 days ago, the Soviet Government ad- 
dressed to 23 European countries and to the United 
States a note proposing that a conference be held 
in Moscow, or Paris, on November 29, little more 
than 2 weeks from the date of the despatch of the 


* Tbid., p. 515. 
* Tbid., Nov. 15, 1954, p. 719. 























note—a conference to consider the security of 
Europe. This note did not even attempt to dis- 
guise its purpose—to delay the ratification of the 
agreements concluded among the 14 members of 
the North Atlantic Treaty and the Federal Re- 
public of Germany in Paris. Indeed it was almost 
frivolous in its transparency. To anyone who has 
even the slightest acquaintance with the amount 
of preparation and the extent of the physical 
arrangements necessary to hold a conference of 
this size and importance, the date suggested was 
ludicrous. Belatedly, last Saturday [November 
20], Mr. Molotov attempted to retrieve this clumsi- 
ness by offering to postpone the date, if ratifica- 
tion of the Paris agreements was similarly post- 
poned. 

This Soviet proposal is no novelty. It contains 
nothing new nor any surprises. Last February, 
at the Four Power Conference in Berlin, I listened 
to Mr. Molotov propose a general European treaty 
on collective security, to which all European 
states, “irrespective of their social systems,” could 
become parties.° But Mr. Molotov’s proposal of 
February and its reiteration last week completely 
miss the point. Security in Europe—or for that 
matter throughout the world—cannot be achieved 
by the exercise Mr. Molotov suggests. As Mr. 
Dulles was quick to point out at Berlin, the Soviets 
as well as we—in fact 60 nations—have subscribed 
to and signed the United Nations Charter and by 
that subscription and signature renounced the use 
of force against the political independence and 
the territorial integrity of other states. There is 
nothing wrong or lacking in the wording of this 
great charter. We would be hard put to it to 
improve on it as a collective nonaggression treaty. 

The sense of insecurity in the world springs not 
from any lack of precision in the United Nations 
Charter but from the fact that some of the parties 
to it have not lived up to the obligations which, 
by signing it, they accepted. It is a lack of trust 
and confidence in the purposes and intentions of 
the Soviet Union and its satellites which accounts 
for the sense of insecurity in the world today. 

It is that record—testified to by the rape of 
Czechoslovakia, the satellization of the other East- 


* Ibid., Feb. 22, 1954, p. 269, and Mar. 15, 1954, p. 401. 





ern European countries, the Berlin blockade, anj 


culminating in the cruel, crude aggression againg § 


the Republic of Korea in June 1950—which hy 
forced us to look to our defenses, rather than tp 
place our trust exclusively in solemn agreements 
recorded on paper. 

In so far as Europe is concerned, we have,] 
think, a right to be proud of what we have buil 
within the Atlantic Community. Our unity i 
great, and it will continue to grow. Our defeng, 
are respectable, and, by the necessary exertion 
they will be further developed to the point wher 
a lightning aggression in Europe need no longer 
be feared as it has rightly been in the past. 

But it is not enough to draw together and assup 
our defenses. We must continue in our unflaggin 
willingness to explore by peaceful negotiation amy 
safe and reasonable prospect of reducing tension 
In Europe the sources of these tensions are wel 
known. Principally they are these: first, the cop 
tinued division of Germany; second, the unjust 
retention of Austria in occupation status mom 
than 10 years after the Soviets agreed that wit) 
the war’s end Austria would be considered a lib 
erated and not an enemy country; and, final, 
the undiminished military establishment of th 
Soviet Union and its Eastern European sat 
lites—or “colonies” might be a better word. 

In numerous conferences—the last at Berl 
early this year—we have sought the solution d 
these first two great problems. We have made fai 
and reasonable propositions. We have demi 
strated our willingness to compromise where prit 
ciple was not involved. In the United Nations® 
have patiently searched for a road to disarmamél 
on which the Soviets would join our company. 

The results so far have all been negative, I 
may be, however, that once the Paris accords am 
ratified and in force a more solid basis for negr 
tiation will exist. It would be folly to succus! 
to obvious stratagems designed to delay th 
achievement of the position of strength which nit: 
fication of the Paris agreements will bring. Bt 
thereafter and if evidence should develop, throug 
diplomatic channels which are always open, tit 
there is a serious intention on the other side# 
reach agreement on the problems which lie att 
root of tension in Europe, then a new and mé 
hopeful prospect might open up for all of us. 
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Protocols on German Occupation and Accession to NATO 


Transmitted to Senate’ 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE OF TRANSMITTAL 


Tue Waite Hovss, 
November 16, 1954. 


To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit herewith for the consideration of the 
Senate a certified copy of the Protocol on the Ter- 
mination of the Occupation Regime in the Federal 
Republic of Germany, signed at Paris on October 
23, 1954, to which are annexed five schedules, and 
a certified copy of the Protocol to the North At- 
lantic Treaty on the Accession of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, also signed at Paris on 
October 23, 1954.2 I request the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate to the ratification of these two 
documents. 

In addition, I transmit for the information of 
the Senate a number of related documents. These 
include a report made to me by the Secretary of 


State on the present agreements; the Final Act of ' 


the Nine Power Conference held at London, Sep- 
tember 28—-October 3, 1954, with annexes; * 3 reso- 
lutions adopted by the North Atlantic Council on 
October 22, 1954; 4 protocols to the Brussels 
Treaty signed at Paris on October 23, 1954, to- 
gether with the text of the Brussels Treaty signed 
on March 17, 1948; a declaration dated October 
23, 1954, of the states signatory to the Brussels 
Treaty inviting Italy and the Federal Republic 
of Germany to accede to the treaty ; a resolution on 
the production and standardization of armaments 
adopted by the Nine Power Conference at Paris 
on October 21, 1954; the Convention on the Pres- 
ence of Foreign Forces in the Federal Republic 





‘Reprinted from §. Exec. L and M, 83d Cong., 2d sess. 

*For texts of these two protocols and of the other prin- 
cipal documents signed at the Paris Conference, see 
BuLierIn of Nov. 15, 1954, p. 719. 

*Ibid., Oct. 11, 1954, p. 515. 
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of Germany, signed at Paris on October 23, 1954; 
the Tripartite Agreement on the Exercise of Re- 
tained Rights in Germany, signed at Paris on 
October 23, 1954; certain letters relating to the 
termination of the occupation regime in the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, dated October 23, 1954, 
together with the texts of letters exchanged in 1952 
referred to therein; and a statement on Berlin 
made by the Foreign Ministers of France, the 
United States, and the United Kingdom in Paris 
on October 23, 1954. 

I know the Senate is aware of the very great 
importance of these agreements to the security of 
the United States and to the cause of peace and 
freedom in the world as a whole. The agreements 
represent the culmination of a joint effort, extend- 
ing over several years, to promote closer coopera- 
tion in security matters among the nations of 
Western Europe and to find a way of associating 
the great potential strength of the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany with that of the free world in a 
manner which will ensure freedom and equality 
for the people of Germany and at the same time 
will avoid the danger of a revival of German mili- 
tarism. The Congress of the United States has 
recognized on several occasions that the effective- 
ness of the entire Atlantic relationship depends 
to a very great extent upon the attainment of these 
objectives, and last summer the Senate adopted a 
resolution (S. Res. 295, July 30, 1954) * expressing 
the sense of the Senate that steps should be taken 
to restore sovereignty to Germany and to enable 
her to contribute to the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security. 

It was hoped that these objectives would be ac- 
complished through the treaty constituting the 
European Defense Community, together with the 


*Tbid., Aug. 23, 1954, p. 284. 











Bonn conventions of May 26, 1952,' which were 
designed to terminate the occupation regime in the 
Federal Republic. But the treaty constituting the 
European Defense Community failed of ratifica- 
tion, and the conventions, being dependent on the 
treaty, could not be brought into effect. Accord- 
ingly, it became necessary to devise a set of alter- 
native arrangements by which the nations of the 
North Atlantic Community might pursue their 
common security objectives, and these new ar- 
rangements are embodied in the present agree- 
ments. 

In accordance with these arrangements, the Fed- 
eral Republic will be invited to accede to the North 
Atlantic Treaty and, along with Italy, to the 
Brussels Treaty. Furthermore, important changes 
will be made in the military arrangements under 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and in 
the basic nature of the Brussels Treaty to which 
Belgium, France, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are already parties. 
These changes will have the effect, not only of 
placing certain agreed controls on European ar- 
maments, but also of strengthening and reinforc- 
ing both the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
and the new Brussels Treaty Organization, the 
Western European Union. 

In NATO, the powers of the Supreme Allied 
Commander, Europe, will be strengthened in the 
fields of assignment and deployment of forces, 
inspection, and logistical organization. In addi- 
tion, the principle of integration of units may be 
carried to lower echelons than is now the case. 
These measures are desirable in their own right 
because they increase the general effectiveness of 
NATO forces. At the same time, they create a 
degree of mutual interdependence among national 
forces assigned to NATO that will effectively limit 
the ability of any one nation to take independent 
military action within SACEUR’s area of com- 
mand. 

The Brussels Treaty is modified so as to estab- 


lish a new Council for Western European Union, 


and promotion of European integration becomes a 
new purpose of the treaty. The Council is given 
important powers in the fields of controlling 
forces and armaments. The continental forces of 
the Brussels Treaty countries are set at specified 


* For a summary of the Bonn conventions, see ibid., June 
9, 1952, p. 888; for texts of the conventions and of the Epc 
treaty, see S. Exec. Q and R, 82d Cong., 2d sess. 


limits, conforming, for those countries whid 
would have been members of the European D, 
fense Community, to the limits set by the ED 
Treaty. These limits cannot be changed excep 
by the unanimous consent of the Council. Ina¢ 
dition, the United Kingdom has agreed that i 
will continue to maintain on the mainland ¢ 
Europe forces of the level presently committe 
there. Further safeguards are provided in th 
armaments field. The Federal Republic has y 
nounced the right to manufacture atomic an 
certain other weapons. Major types of conve 
tional weapons will be subject to control. Ap 
Agency for Control of Armaments is to be set 
for the purpose of enforcing these arms limit. 
tions. 

It has also been agreed that the occupation m 
gime must be brought to an end and the Fedenl 
Republic will assume the full authority of a sor 
ereign state in its external and internal affain 
This will be accomplished by the Protocol on th 
Termination of the Occupation Regime in the Fe 
eral Republic of Germany, which amends the cor 
ventions which were placed before the Senate in 
1952 and brings them into effect as amended. Th 
amendments are designed principally to bring th 
Bonn conventions into harmony with the new # 
rangements for a German defense contribution aml 
with German membership in the North Atlant 
Treaty Organization.’ The greater part of th 
conventions has been left unchanged. They wil 
provide, as before, for the revocation of the ocet 
pation statute, the abolition of the Allied Hig 
Commission, and the settlement of numerous prd> 
lems arising out of the war and the occupatio 
The convention regulating the status of Allie 
forces in Germany will continue until it is® 
placed by new arrangements based on the NAT0 
Status of Forces Agreement, supplemented by sud 
provisions as are necessary in view of the speci 
conditions with regard to forces stationed in tht 
Federal Republic. New arrangements will als 
eventually have to be concluded on the supportd 
foreign forces in the Federal Republic. Of ti 
special rights retained by the United States, tit 
United Kingdom, and France in the original cot 
ventions, those relating to Berlin and to Germaly 


* For the complete text of the Protocol on the Termilt 
tion of the Occupation, including the five amending 
ules, see London and Paris Agreements, Department @ 
State publication 5659, p. 63. 
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as a whole will be kept on the same terms as be- 
fore, and the right to station forces in Germany 
will, after German admission to NATO, be exer- 
cised with the consent of the Federal Government 
insofar as the Federal territory is concerned. 

Of the four conventions which are to be 
amended by the protocol and placed in effect as 
amended, only one (the Convention on Relations 
between the Three Powers and the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany) was submitted to the Senate for 
its advice and consent to ratification. The other 
conventions were in the nature of implementing 
administrative agreements, for which the Senate 
recognized that formal approval was unnecessary 
and, furthermore, was undesirable, inasmuch as 
they might require technical revision from time to 
time to meet changing conditions. Approval of 
the Protocol on the Termination of the Occupa- 
tion Regime in the Federal Republic of Germany 
will not change the nature of those related conven- 
tions. 

While the arrangements embodied in these 
agreements are complex, their purposes are simple. 
The Federal Republic is placed on a basis of full 
equality with other states. The military strength 
of the Federal Republic will be combined with that 
of the other countries in the Atlantic community 
in such a way that the development and use of 
the German military contribution will be in ac- 
cordance with the common need. The Federal 
Republic will be fully associated with the Atlantic 
community through membership in the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization, and with the Euro- 
pean community through membership in the West- 
em European Union established under the Brus- 
sels Treaty. Both of these organizations will be 
strengthened internally. The procedures and in- 
stitutions which are the subject of these agree- 
ments make it inevitable that the states involved 
will act closely together in the matters most im- 
portant to their security. This concert of action 
will, I am convinced, foster the spirit of coopera- 
tion and desire for continuing association which 
have been evident in the free nations and which 
are essential for their future safety and welfare. 

One of the principal specific consequences of the 
new arrangements will be the addition of a sub- 
stantial increment of German resources to the 
Atlantic defense system. At the same time, I 
want to emphasize the fact that these agreements 
are founded upon the profound yearning for peace 
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which is shared by all the Atlantic peoples. The 
agreements endanger no nation. On the contrary, 
they represent one of history’s first great practical 
experiments in the international control of arma- 
ments. Moreover, their fundamental significance 
goes far beyond the combining of strength to deter 
aggression. Ultimately, we hope that they will 
produce a new understanding among the free 
peoples of Europe and a new spirit of friendship 
which will inspire greater cooperation in many 
fields of human activity. 

I urge the Senate to signify its approval of this 
great endeavor by giving its advice and consent to 
ratification of the protocols on the admission of the 
Federal Republic to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and on the termination of the occu- 
pation regime. I hope these instruments may be 
studied with a view to enabling the Senate to act 
promptly on these matters when it meets for its 
new session in January. 

Dwicut D. E1sEnHOWER. 


SECRETARY DULLES’ REPORT 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, November 12, 1954. 
Tue PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 
Dear Mr. PRresIpENT: 


I 


I have the honor to submit to you, with a view 
to transmission to the Senate for its advice and 
consent to the ratification thereof, (1) a Protocol 
on the Termination of the Occupation Regime in 
the Federal Republic of Germany, signed at Paris 
on October 23, 1954, to which are annexed five 
schedules; and (2) a Protocol to the North At- 
lantic Treaty providing for the Accession of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, signed at Paris on 
October 23, 1954. 


II 


The protocols above referred to are a part of a 
series of interconnecting arrangements designed 
to solidify the security structure of Western 
Europe. Because of such interdependence, I also 
submit herewith the other arrangements, al- 
though they do not themselves require Senate 
action. I recommend that these documents, which 
are listed in the annexed schedule, be submitted 
to the Senate for its information. 
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The foregoing arrangements, when they become 
operative, will, in combination, establish basically 
new conditions in Western Europe. They will 
realize a result for which the United States has 
long hoped. 

The two world wars of this century have made 
it evident that western civilization, with its dedi- 
cation to human liberty, cannot survive if the 
members of the western world continue to make 
war oneach other. Already they have so expended 
their blood and treasure in fighting that they have 
gravely depleted their strength, and they have 
brought upon themselves the moral condemnation 
of all humanity because of their failure to estab- 
lish, even as between themselves, a peaceful order. 

Realization of the foregoing brought the West- 
ern European nations to seek such a measure of 
unification, particularly in terms of military 
establishments, as would make it hereafter both 
militarily impractical and politically unlikely that 
their military forces would be used against each 
other, or indeed against anyone else for other than 
clearly defensive purposes. 

The need for this coincides with new dangers 
born out of the expansionist policies of Soviet 
Russia, inspired by the worldwide ambitions of 
Soviet communism and backed by a vast Red mili- 
tary establishment. This creates for Western 
Europe a threat which can only be effectively 
deterred by the achievement of a large degree of 
practical unity among the European nations them- 
selves, including the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, and, we hope, a unified Germany. 

It was originally sought to achieve these objec- 
tives by the establishment of a European Defense 
Community, consisting of six continental coun- 
tries—Belgium, France, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Italy, Luxembourg, and the Nether- 
lands. They would have created an international 
organization having supranational powers in de- 
fense matters. This would have constituted a hard 
and dependable core at the critical center of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

This plan had been proposed on October 24, 
1950, by Mr. Pleven, the then French Minister of 
Defense. After about a year and a half of nego- 
tiation, it was embodied in two interconnected 
treaties—the Bonn Convention on Relations with 
the Federal Republic of Germany of May 26, 1952, 
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designed to restore sovereignty to the Federal Re 
public, and the Paris Treaty of May 27, 19%, 
designed to establish the European Defeng 
Community. 

The Bonn convention was signed by the Unitej 
States, and on July 1, 1952, the United Statg 
Senate advised and consented to its ratification, 
The Senate at the same time consented to an & 
tension of the North Atlantic Treaty area t 
include that of the European Defense Com. 
munity, the significant addition being Westem 
Germany. However, the Bonn convention and 
the related Paris Treaty never became effective 
because they were not ratified by all the signatorie, 

This failure to realize the European Defeng 
Community and to restore sovereignty to the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany created a highly 
dangerous situation. It seemed that Europe might 
be doomed to continue divisions which would hk 
disastrous both because such divisions would per 
petuate the cycle of recurrent war as between the 
Western European countries themselves, and be 
cause a divided Europe would automatically b 
dominated by Soviet despotic power. 


IV 


I desire at this point to refer to the action which 
the United States Senate took on July 30, 19% 


It was then predictable that the French Chamber 
of Deputies might fail to ratify the Bonn and 
Paris Treaties, above referred to, and the conse 
quences of that failure could measurably be fore 


seen. In anticipation of that situation ther 
occurred consultations between the Executive and 
the Senate, as a result of which the Senate, by 
vote of 88 to 0, adopted a resolution which asked 
you in your discretion and within the limits of 
your constitutional powers to seek— 

to restore sovereignty to Germany and to enable her 
contribute to the maintenance of international peace and 
security. 


This act of cooperation between the Executive 
and the Senate, and the unanimous bipartisan a¢ 
tion of the Senate itself, had a steadying and sober 
ing effect at a time when there was much confit 
sion and division of counsel. The Senate action 
enabled me, as your representative, to speak with 
authority in the subsequent negotiations which I 
conducted on your behalf. 

The forward-looking “advice” thus given by the 
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Senate in pursuance of its constitutional preroga- 
tive has in fact been successfully transmuted into 
Executive action. The first protocol referred to 
in I above will “restore sovereignty to Germany” 
and the second protocol referred to in I above will 
“enable her to contribute to the maintenance of 
international peace and security.” 


V 


The Protocol on the Termination of the Occu- 
pation Regime in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many is not linked to the entry into force of the 
arrangements for a German defense contribution, 
as was the case of the original Convention on Re- 
lations with the Federal Republic. It could come 
into force before it becomes possible to bring the 
arrangements for the German defense contribution 
into force. If there is an intervening period, 
France, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States will retain their existing powers in the field 
of disarmament and demilitarization in the Fed- 
eral Republic. These powers will be exercised 
through a Joint Commission, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the three powers and the Federal 
Republic, who will function by majority vote. 
These arrangements will be reviewed at the end of 
1954 in light of the situation then existing with 
regard to the entry into force of the protocol and, 
at the same time, the four Governments will review 
the exercise of the controls with a view to permit- 
ting preparation by the Federal Republic for its 
future defense contribution. 

In addition to the differences above mentioned, 
several changes of substance have been made in the 
Convention on Relations with the Federal Repub- 
lic, as concluded in 1952. However, these changes 
neither increase the obligations of nor diminish 
the benefits to the United States as against those 
reflected in the Bonn convention which was ap- 
proved by the Senate on July 1, 1952. The 
changes, which are significant primarily from the 
standpoint of the Federal Republic of Germany, 
may be summarized as follows: 

(1) In article 2 of the convention as originally 
concluded, the three powers retained their rights 
relating to the stationing of armed forces in Ger- 
many and the protection of their security, to Ber- 
lin, and to Germany as a whole, including the 
unification of Germany and a peace settlement. 
These powers were to be held in reserve for special 
use, related to the Soviet position in Eastern Ger- 
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many, and were not intended for exercise in ordi- 
nary German affairs, either domestic or foreign. 
It seemed preferable, therefore, that insofar as the 
territory of the Federal Republic was concerned, 
the arrangements for the stationing of foreign 
forces should be put on a contractual basis. Ac- 
cordingly, the forces in the Federal Republic after 
the entry into force of the arrangements for the 
German defense contribution will be governed by a 
separate convention under the terms of which the 
Federal Republic agrees to the stationing of forces 
of the same nationality and effective strength as 
may be stationed in the Federal Republic at that 
time. Any increase in the effective strength of 
these forces may be made only with the consent of 
the Government of the Federal Republic. 

The German representatives recognized that the 
three powers should preserve their rights to protect 
the security of forces stationed in the Federal 
Republic until the Federal Government itself were 
able to take the necessary measures. This depends 
on the Federal Government obtaining new legis- 
lative powers. The termination of the general 
right of the three powers in this field will not 
affect the right of a military commander, if his 
forces are imminently menaced, to take such im- 
mediate action (including the use of armed force) 
as may be appropriate for their protection and as 
is requisite to remove the danger. 

(2) A second change in the Convention on Rela- 
tions relates to the Arbitration Tribunal to be es- 
tablished for the settlement of disputes arising be- 
tween any one of the three powers and the Federal 
Government. Under the Charter of the Arbitra- 
tion Tribunal as originally concluded, the Tri- 
bunal was given power to take action directly on 
legislative and administrative measures or ju- 
dicial decisions applicable within the Federal Re- 
public. These powers, which are not normal to 
a body created to arbitrate disputes between 
sovereign states, have been eliminated from the 
charter. 

(3) A third change in the Convention on Re- 
lations relates to the situation which will arise on 
the reunification of Germany. The Convention on 
Relations as concluded in 1952 provided for its 
review in the event of reunification (art. 10). 
The new protocol provides for review of the con- 
vention and the related conventions not only in the 
event of actual reunification of Germany, but also 
in case an international understanding is reached 
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with the participation and consent of the four 
Governments parties to the conventions on steps 
toward bringing about the reunification of Ger- 
many. The Convention on the Presence of For- 
eign Forces in Germany will also be subject to re- 
view in these circumstances. There must, of course, 
be agreement by all the signatory governments to 
any changes made in the conventions. 

(4) Changes have also been made in the related 
conventions. These changes for the most part in- 
volve bringing the conventions up to date by elim- 
inating clauses referring to the EDC Treaty, by 
taking into account the lapse of time since the con- 
ventions were concluded, and by taking into ac- 
count progress made toward the completion of 
certain Allied programs in Germany. They also 
alter certain clauses in the conventions which were 
not felt to be in harmony with the status of equality 
being accorded the Federal Republic. Finally, the 
arrangements for the financial support of foreign 
forces stationed in Germany have been brought 
into harmony with more recent agreements with 
the Federal Republic in this field. 

The related conventions were executive agree- 
ments implementing the Convention on Relations. 
For these, Senate action was unnecessary and, fur- 
thermore, recognized by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations to be undesirable, inasmuch as it was 
foreseen that they might require technical revi- 
sion from time to time to meet changing condi- 
tions. The report of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the Senate (Ex. Rept. No. 16, 82d 
Cong., 2d sess.), stated : 

Some of the technical provisions in the [related] con- 
ventions are temporary in nature and as the situation 
in Germany changes, it may be necessary to make modi- 
fications in them from time to time. Under such circum- 
stances it would seem impractical to require resubmis- 
sion of the conventions to the Senate before each such 
modification could go into effect. 

The ratification of the Protocol on the Termina- 
tion of the Occupation Regime in the Federal Re- 
public of Germany will not change the nature of 
those related conventions. 


VI 


The arrangements for the termination of the 
occupation regime in the Federal Republic do not 
affect the status of Berlin. In a declaration made 
by the Governments of the United States, the 
United Kingdom and France at the London Nine 
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Power Conference of September 28-October 
1954, they reaffirmed the declaration made by t 
in Paris on May 27, 1952, that they would maiz 
armed forces in Berlin as long as their 
bilities required and that they would . 
attack against Berlin from any quarter as an 
tack upon their forces and themselves. In add 
tion, the three powers issued a statement in Parj 
on October 23, 1954, in which they affirmed thep 
determination to insure the greatest possibk 
degree of self-government in Berlin compatibk 
with Berlin’s special situation and stated that the 
had instructed their representatives in Berlin 
consult with the German authorities in the cif 
with a view to implementing these principls 
jointly and to the fullest degree possible. 


vil 


The Protocol to the North Atlantic Treaty Pm 
viding for the Accession of the Federal Republi 
of Germany, referred to in I above, has no precis 
counterpart in the documents which were submit 
ted to the Senate in 1952, although, as mentionel, 
there was then a protocol, approved by the Senate 
which extended the treaty area to include thatd 
the EDC. It was, however, not then contemplate 
that the Federal Republic of Germany would ited! 
become a party to the North Atlantic Treaty. Tx 
German defense contribution would have bea 
made solely through the European Defense Com 
munity. Under the arrangements now contet 
plated, it is essential that the Federal Republied 
Germany should become a party to the North At 
lantic Treaty and participate in the North Atlanti 
Treaty Organization (NATO). A protocol 
that effect was signed in Paris on October 23, 194, 
by the representatives of the 14 nations now parti 
to that treaty, and is one of the two documell 
referred to in section I hereof which it is recom 
mended should be submitted to the Senate for 
advice and consent to ratification. The protodl 
is framed so that its entry into force is tied ® 
that of the other arrangements relating to Ge 
man participation in the common defense. 


VIiIl 


One of the documents above referred to in 
tion II hereof, is a resolution concerning 
powers of the supreme allied commander, Europ 
(SACEUR) approved by the North Atlant 
Council on October 22, 1954. The general effet 
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of this resolution is to strengthen the role of 





SACEUR over the forces under his authority. 
One result of these changes will be to enhance 
the effectiveness of the NATO forces in Europe, 
with consequent benefits to the entire NATO ef- 
fort. Increasing the authority of SACEUR will 
also mean that the national forces assigned to 
SACEUR will become integrated and interde- 
pendent to an extent that will minimize the pos- 
sibility of individual nations exercising an inde- 
pendent military initiative in Europe. 


Ix 


Another of the resolutions of the North Atlantic 
Council suggested to be submitted to the Senate 
for its information is that of October 22, 1954, 
which took note of an exchange of declarations 
between the Federal Republic of Germany and the 
Governments of the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and France on October 3, 1954, in Lon- 
don and associated all members of the North At- 
lantic Treaty with the tripartite declaration issued 
by the three Governments last named. 

In its declaration, the Government of the Fed- 
eral Republic declares that it has agreed to con- 
duct its policy in accordance with the principles 
of the Charter of the United Nations and accepts 
the obligations set forth in article 2 of the charter. 
The Federal Republic also declares that, upon its 
accession to the North Atlantic and Brussels 
Treaties, it will refrain from any action incon- 
sistent with the strictly defensive character of the 
treaties. In particular the German Federal Re- 
public undertakes never to have recourse to force 
to achieve the reunification of Germany or the 
modification of the present boundaries of the Ger- 
man Federal Republic. 

In the tripartite declaration, the Governments 
of the United States, United Kingdom, and France 
respond appropriately to this declaration, reaffirm- 
ing in relation to this situation the principles of 
article 2 of the Charter of the United Nations, 
condemning the use of force as between nations. 


x 


A major element in the new arrangements signed 
at Paris on October 23, 1954, are the four protocols 
designed to modify the Brussels Treaty. This 
treaty, signed on March 17, 1948, by France, Bel- 
glum, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, and the 
United Kingdom, was the first major step toward 
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the military integration of postwar Europe, ante- 
dating the North Atlantic Treaty by more than a 
year. Under the terms of the Brussels Treaty all 
countries were pledged to give full and immediate 
military assistance to any party against which 
aggression might occur. The treaty also provided 
for consultative machinery for the development 
of common defense plans. With the advent and 
growth of NATO, the organizational machinery 
under the Brussels Treaty became relatively in- 
active, but the treaty remained in full force and 
has now afforded a basis for realizing certain major 
political and security objectives. 

The first of the protocols will bring about several 
important changes in the Brussels Treaty. First, 
it provides for the accession of Germany and Italy 
to the Brussels Treaty so that the membership will 
correspond to that of the proposed European De- 
fense Community, plus the United Kingdom. 
Second, the Consultative Council of the Brussels 
Treaty will be transformed into a new “Council 
of Western European Union” for the purposes of 
strengthening peace and security and promoting 
unity and encouraging the progressive integration 
of Western Europe and closer cooperation between 
them and with other European organizations. 
Special provision is made for votes by two-thirds 
majority or simple majority on specific questions. 
Provision is made for close cooperation between 
the Brussels Treaty Organization and the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. There is a clause 
stating the undesirability of duplicating the work 
of the military staffs of NATO and stipulating 
that the Council and its Agency for the Control 


‘ of Armaments will rely on the military authorities 


of NATO for information and advice on military 
matters. 

The second protocol is concerned with the size 
of the forces of Western European Union. It pro- 
vides that the total strength and number of for- 
mations of the land and air forces of Belgium, 
France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, 
and the Netherlands placed under SACEUR shall 
not exceed those laid down in the special agree- 
ment annexed to the European Defense Commu- 
nity Treaty. The forces of the United Kingdom 
under SACEUR shall not exceed those presently 
under SACEUR command, and Luxembourg’s 
forces shall be set at one regimental combat team. 
Naval forces are to be set by the NATO annual 
review process. Any increase in the agreed maxi- 



























mum forces will be subject to the unanimous 
approval of all parties to the Brussels Treaty. 

An important feature of this protocol] is the com- 
mitment by the United Kingdom to maintain on 
the mainland of Europe the effective strength of 
the United Kingdom forces now assigned to 
SACEUR, i. e., four divisions and the Second 
Tactical Air Force or such other forces as 
SACEUR regards as having equivalent fighting 
capacity. The United Kingdom undertakes not 
to withdraw these forces against the wishes of a 
majority of the Brussels Treaty Powers. The 
protocol provides that this undertaking does not 
bind the United Kingdom in case of an acute over- 
seas emergency. It further provides that if main- 
tenance of forces on the Continent at any time 
places too great a strain on the external finances 
of the United Kingdom, the Government of the 
United Kingdom will invite the North Atlantic 
Council to review the financial conditions under 
which the United Kingdom forces are maintained. 

This commitment is in addition to the commit- 
ment implicit in the United Kingdom’s member- 
ship in the new Council of Western European 
Union. 

The third protocol relates to the control of arma- 
ments. It is concerned both with armaments 
which are not to be manufactured in the Federal 
Republic and those which are to be controlled 
within the Brussels Treaty countries on the main- 
land. The prohibited arms, which the Federal 
Republic of Germany has renounced the right to 
produce, are atomic, biological, and chemical weap- 
ons and guided missiles, larger naval vessels, and 
strategic bombing aircraft. Unanimous vote of 
the Council of Western European Union is re- 
quired to give Germany the right to produce 
atomic, biological, and chemical weapons. A two- 
thirds majority of the Council can give Germany 
the right to produce guided missiles, larger naval 
vessels, and strategic aircraft, provided. that 
SACEUR recommends that Germany be given 
this right. 

The armaments subject to control throughout 
the territory of the six Continental countries in- 
clude both the weapons which are prohibited and 
a number of other major weapons. These include 
mines, tanks, large artillery and ammunition 
therefor, aircraft bombs and most types of mili- 
tary aircraft. 

A fourth protocol creates an Agency for the 
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Control of Armaments. With respect to om 
trolled items, the Agency is to exercise its contn) 
over stocks of armaments rather than over py 
duction. It will also ensure that prohibited ite; 
are not produced in Germany. 

The United States will give the Council ¢ 
Western European Union information with p 
spect to military aid to be furnished to the fong 
of the Brussels Treaty countries on the mainlay 
of Europe. This information will be transmit 
to the Agency for Armaments Control by th 
Council. The United States retains full authority 
to determine the allocation of United States mil 
tary assistance. 

The Agency does not have responsibilities with 
respect to the production and procurement of a. 
maments or with the allocation of military equip 
ment. However, the Brussels Treaty countries dif 
agree in a resolution approved at Paris Octo: 
21, 1954, that they would convene a Workin 
Group in Paris January 17, 1955, to consider py 
posals for development of rationalized productia 
programs. 

XI 


The arrangements which I have discussed m 
pose no treaty engagements and obligations upa 
the United States other than those incident 
restoring to the Federal Republic of Germay 
sovereign powers which the Allies had assum 
after the defeat of the Nazi Government; and th 
acceptance of the Federal Republic as a memb 
of the North Atlantic Treaty. Nevertheless, 
prospective attitude of the United States towml 
the whole arrangement is a matter of profounl 
even decisive, significance. 

In this connection, I made a statement at th 
London Conference at its meeting of Septembe 
29, 1954, the full text of which is reproduced? 
an annex to the final act of the London Conferent 
transmitted herewith. By that statement I soug! 
to make clear the desire of our Nation to encour 
and support measures which unify and strength 
Western Europe, whereas we would be dispo 
to draw away from a Europe which persisted 
divisions and weakness. In this connection Is! 
that if new arrangements were made by the We 
ern European countries, which, in replacementd 
the European Defense Community, provided ull 
and strength, so that the hopes which we bt 
placed in EDC could reasonably be 
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to these new arrangements, then I would recom- 
mend to you, Mr. President, that you should make 
a declaration of policy comparable to that which 
you offered, after consultation with congressional 
leaders, in connection with the prospective Euro- 
Defense Community Treaty, including an 
expression of intention by the United States— 
to maintain in Europe such elements of its armed forces 
ag may be necessary or appropriate to eontribute our fair 
share of what is needed for the common defense of this 
North Atlantic area while the threat to that area exists. 
I was careful to point out that such a declaration 
would constitute no more than a policy declara- 
tion and that it would not be a legally binding 
commitment. I pointed out: 


under our constitutional system, the President of the 
United States is Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces 
of the United States and, as such, has the right to deter- 
mine their disposition. One President of the United States 


is not constitutionally able to bind his successor in this . 


matter. Each President of the United States comes into 
office enjoying the right to dispose of the Armed Forces of 
the United States as he thinks best serves the interests of 
the United States in accordance with the advice he gets 
from his military advisers. 

I nevertheless pointed out that basic and funda- 
mental policies were, as a practical matter, not 
likely to be altered and that our policy to cooperate 
with a Western Europe which was itself acting 
effectively to make itself united and strong was, 
I felt, basic and fundamental United States policy, 
as both the Executive and the Congress had clearly 
made manifest. 

In pursuance of the statement which I made in 
London, I expect, Mr. President, to make a recom- 
mendation to you as thus indicated, if the arrange- 
ments which were entered into at Paris have been, 
or appear likely to be, realized. I understand 
that you would be disposed to act favorably on 
such a recommendation, 


XII 


It is evident that the foregoing agreements, if 
they come into force and are implemented, will 
have far reaching and benign consequences. 

They will fulfill the aspirations of the people of 
the Federal Republic of Germany for a position of 
equality in the family of free nations. 

They will increase substantially the defensive 
potential of the Atlantic alliance. 

At the same time, they will afford protection 
against excessive militarism as a tool of aggressive 
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nationalism. This protection will go not only to 
the members of the Atlantic alliance, but to all. 

They will offer strong assurances against a re- 
newal of fratricidal strife among the free nations 
of Europe and will afford a framework of practi- 
cal cooperation which should encourage further 
advances toward political and economic unity 
among the Western European states. 

Because of the importance to this Nation of 
achieving these results, I recommend, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that you request early consideration by the 
Senate of this matter, and, in particular, the advice 
and consent of the Senate to the ratification of the 
two documents of treaty status which the United 
States has signed, namely, the protocol which will 
restore sovereignty to the Federal Republic of 
Germany and the protocol which will admit the 
Federal Republic of Germany to the North At- 
lantic Treaty. 

Respectfully submitted, 

JoHN Foster Dutxzs. 


SCHEDULE 


(1) The Final Act of the Nine Power Confer- 
ence held at London, September 28-October 3, 
1954, with annexes; (2) three resolutions adopted 
by the North Atlantic Council on October 22, 1954; 
(3) four protocols to the Brussels Treaty of March 
17, 1948, signed at Paris on October 23, 1954, to- 
gether with the text of treaty itself; (4) a decla- 
ration dated October 23, 1954, of the states 
signatory to the Brussels Treaty inviting Italy and 
the Federal Republic of Germany to accede to the 
treaty; (5) a resolution on the production and 
standardization of armaments adopted by the Nine 
Power Conference at Paris on October 21, 1954; 
(6) the Convention on the Presence of Foreign 
Forces in the Federal Republic of Germany, signed 
at Paris on October 23, 1954; (7) the Tripartite 
Agreement on the Exercise of Retained Rights in 
Germany, signed at Paris on October 23, 1954; 
(8) certain letters relating to the termination of 
the occupation regime in the Federal Republic of 
Germany, dated October 23, 1954, together with 
the texts of letters exchanged in 1952 referred to 
therein; and (9) a statement on Berlin made by 
the Foreign Ministers of France, the United 
States, and the United Kingdom in Paris on Octo- 
ber 23, 1954. 

An agreement on the Saar was also signed at 
Paris by the French Republic and the Federal 








Republic of Germany on October 23, 1954. When 
an authentic English translation of this agreement 
is obtained, it will be made available to the Senate 
for its information. 


U.S. Protests Sentencing of 
Americans by Chinese Communists 


INSTRUCTION TO CONSUL AT GENEVA! 


Press release 666 dated November 23 


The American Consul General at Geneva is 
being instructed to make the strongest possible 
protest to the Chinese Communists through the 
channels established there for exchange of infor- 
mation on Americans in China regarding the sen- 
tencing of 11 U.S. Air Force personnel and 2 
American civilians to prison sentences ranging 
from 4 years to life for alleged espionage. 

The American Consul General is being in- 
structed to emphatically protest the imposition of 
jail sentences upon the 11 Air Force personnel 
ranging from 4 to 10 years on trumped-up charges 
of being espionage agents The American Consul 
General is being instructed to point out that these 
men, despite the terms of the Korean truce, have 
already been held in Chinese Communist custody 
for almost 2 years, despite our repeated represen- 
tations for their release. 

He is being instructed to protest the sentencing 
of the two civilians to life and 20 years, respec- 
tively, on similar trumped-up charges as a most 
flagrant violation of justice. These men, John 
Thomas Downey and Richard George Fecteau, 
were civilian personnel employed by the Depart- 
ment of the Army in Japan. They were believed to 
have been lost on a flight from Korea to Japan in 
November 1952. 

How they came into the hands of the Chinese 
Communists is unknown to the United States 
but the fact of their detention was obviously known 
by the Chinese Communists and was deliberately 


* Consul Franklin C. Gowen on Nov. 24 requested a meet- 
ing with the Acting Chinese Communist Consul General at 
Geneva, Shen Ping. The latter did not consent until after 
the Peiping regime had rejected the U.S. note of protest of 
Nov. 26. The meeting took place on Nov. 29, at which 
time Mr. Gowen carried out this instruction. 
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concealed by them when the possible repatriatig, 
of Americans was discussed at Geneva in June 9 
this year. The American Consul General is being 
instructed to point out in the most vigorous terny 
that despite these previous discussions the Peiping 
broadcast of today is the first word we have haj 
that they are held by the Chinese Communists, 

The U.S. Government will continue to mak 
every effort to effect the release of these men why 
have been unjustly “sentenced” to further period 
of imprisonment. 

The continued wrongful detention of they 
American citizens furnishes further proof of th 
Chinese Communist regime’s disregard for x 
cepted practices of international conduct. 


U.S. NOTE OF NOVEMBER 26 


_ Press release 678 dated November 26 


The United States on November 26 delivera 
through the Foreign Office at London the follow 
ing note to the Chinese Communist regime’s chargi 
@affaires there, and also requested that the noteh 
delivered directly to the Chinese Communist t 
gime through the British chargé Waffaires ¢ 
Peiping. 

On the same date Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., U8 
Representative to the United Nations, transmitted 
a copy of the note to the Secretary-General with 
the request that it be circulated to U.N. memben. 


The United States Government vigorously prt 
tests the wrongful action of the Chinese Commr 
nist authorities in sentencing on November 21 
eleven members of the United States Armed Fores 
and two American civilians employed by the De 
partment of the Army to terms of imprisonment@ 
political charges which are without foundation 
These Americans were in planes which were #& 
tacked over the recognized combat zone in Korts, 
or over international waters, in the course of tht 
Chinese Communist aggression against Kor 
Their detention is in patent violation of i 
Korean Armistice Agreement. 

The sentencing of the members of the Unitel 
States Armed Forces to penitentiary terms in the* 
circumstances is grossly contrary to the substan 
and spirit of all recognized international 
ards as to the protection of prisoners of war. 4 
maltreatment of the two civilian American éilt 
zens, whose names were willfully and deceitfully 
withheld by the Chinese Communist represent 
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tives at Geneva last June from the list of American 
civilians held in Chinese Communist jails, is 
equally reprehensible. 

The United States Government calls upon the 
Chinese Communist authorities to release these 
unjustly detained American nationals forthwith, 
in accordance with the provisions of the Korean 
Armistice Agreement and in conformity with the 
elementary precepts of justice and humanity. 

The Chinese Communist authorities are under 
an obligation to redress in so far as possible the 
wrong they have inflicted on these American na- 


tionals and their families. The United States 
Government reserves the right to claim compen- 
sation as may be determined appropriate, and to 
demand the punishment of the Chinese Commu- 
nist officials responsible for the denial of the rights 
of these persons. 

The Chinese Communist authorities should bear 
in mind that the long list of Chinese Communist 
outrages against American nationals, which the 
American people have borne with restraint thus 
far, is significantly extended by the Chinese Com- 
munist announcement of November 23rd. 


Presentation of Claim Against U.S.S.R. in 1953 Plane Attack 


The Department of State announced on Octo- 
ber 9 (press release 566) that Ambassador Charles 
E. Bohlen on that date delivered to the Soviet 
Foreign Office at Moscow a note from the United 
States Government to the Soviet Government pre- 
ferring a formal diplomatic claim against the So- 
viet Government on account of the destruction of 
a B-50 aircraft by Soviet aircraft off Cape Povo- 
rotny in the international airspace over the Sea of 
Japan on July 29, 1953. The note demands that 
the Soviet Government pay damages in the sum 
of $2,785,492.94 and invites the Soviet Govern- 
ment, in the event that the Soviet Government de- 
nies liability, to join in submitting this dispute to 
the International Court of Justice. It likewise 
demands the release of any survivors of the B-50. 

Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., U.S. Representative to 
the United Nations, on October 11 transmitted the 
hote to the president of the Security Council with 
the request that it be circulated to members of the 
Council. 

On January 26, 1954, following an intensive in- 
vestigation of the attack on the B-50 aircraft, the 
United States Government delivered to the Soviet 
Government a note® requesting certain detailed 
information with respect to the attack and the var- 


ee 
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ious allegations made by the Soviet Government 
in prior notes. Among other things, the Soviet 
Government had alleged that it had evidence to 
refute the United States Government’s conten- 
tion that the B-50 did not fly over Soviet ter- 
ritory and was attacked by Soviet fighters in in- 
ternational airspace over the Sea of Japan. The 
Soviet Government was requested to produce this 
evidence. The Soviet Government having failed to 
reply to the United States Government’s note of 
January 26, 1954, the United States Government 
delivered to the Soviet Government another note 
on May 25, 1954,’ inquiring when a reply might 
be expected to the note of January 26, 1954. The 
Soviet Government has made no reply or acknow]l- 
edgment whatever to either note. 

The October 9 note charges that the B-50 was 
shot down without warning in international air- 
space over the Sea of Japan. It takes note of the 
possibility that the Soviet Government may have 
information of the fate of the missing crew mem- 
bers and again demands that the Soviet Govern- 
ment provide such information as it has and make 
provision for the prompt return of any survivors 
whom it may still be holding or of whose where- 
abouts it may be informed. 


* Not printed here. 








TEXT OF OCTOBER 9 NOTE 


The Government of the United States of America refers 
again to the destruction on July 29, 1953 by Soviet military 
aircraft of a United States Air Force B-50 type aircraft 
off Cape Povorotny in the international air space over the 
Sea of Japan. On January 26, 1954, following an intensive 
investigation and study of the incident, the United States 
Government delivered to the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics a note requesting certain de- 
tailed information with respect to the incident and with 
respect to the various allegations made by the Soviet 
Government in prior notes of July 30, 1953,‘ August 4, 
1958 * and August 26, 1953." ‘The Soviet Government hav- 
ing failed to reply to the United States Government’s note 
of January 26, 1954, the United States Government, 
through its Embassy at Moscow, transmitted another note 
on May 25, 1954 to the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
inquiring when a reply might be expected to the note of 
January 26, 1954. The Soviet Government has made no 
reply or acknowledgement whatever to either note, al- 
though far more than sufficient time has elapsed to enable 
the Soviet Government to make a reply or to state its 
intentions with respect to such reply. The United States 
Government must conclude, therefore, that the Soviet 
Government is fully aware that it is not in a position to 
make a responsive or adequate reply to the United States 
Government’s note of January 26, 1954. 

This circumstance, the United States Government con- 
cludes, reinforces and confirms the essential accuracy of 
the findings of fact resulting from the United States Gov- 
ernment’s own investigation and study, as well as of the 
statements made in the various communications of the 
United States Government to the Soviet Government on 
this subject, particularly the United States Government’s 
note of August 4, 1953.° 

The United States Government therefore takes this op- 
portunity to place solemnly upon the record the facts 
relevant to the Soviet Government’s liability and to prefer 
against the Soviet Government a formal international dip- 
lomatic claim for damages as set forth below. 


I 


The United States Government is prepared to prove by 
evidence in an appropriate forum, and.it charges, the 
following: 


1. Early in the morning of July 29, 1953 a four-engine 
aircraft of the United States Air Force, of the B-50 type, 
was duly dispatched from its base in Japan by United 
States Air Force authorities to perform a routine naviga- 
tional mission in the air space over the international wa- 
ters of the Sea of Japan, returning to base in Japan upon 
completion of the mission. The officers and crew were 
instructed prior to departure that under no circumstances 
was the aircraft to fly closer to the Soviet-held land mass 
than twelve nautical miles. 

Upon its departure the B—50 type aircraft had on board 
a crew of seventeen persons, all members of the United 


* Butietin of Aug. 17, 1953, p. 206. 


* Not printed here. 
* BuLteTiIn of Aug. 17, 1953, p. 206. 
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States Air Force and all nationals of the United State, 
They were, as the Soviet Government was informed 
the United States Government’s note of August 4, 1953 
the following: 


Stanley Keith O’Kelley —-Captain-Serial No. AO 
776002 

John Ernst Roche — Captain - Serial No. AO 2029298 

Edmund Joseph Ozyz-i1st Lieutenant — Serial No 
AO 2072656 

Lloyd Clayton Wiggins —i1st Lieutenant — Serial No, 
AO 695999 


James Gordon Keith-—1st Lieutenant — Serial No 
AO 2092926 

Warren John Sanderson — 1st Lieutenant — Serial No, 
AO 2066184 

Robert Elbon Stalnaker —-1st Lieutenant — Serial No, 
AO 761337 

John Cyrus Ward — Captain — Serial No. AO 86527 

Francisco Joseph Tejeda-Major-—Serial No, AO 
726704 

Frank Ernest Beyer-i1st Lieutenant — Serial No 
AO 2093286 

Francis Luther Brown — Master Sergeant — Serial No, 
AF 19 053497 

Donald Wayne Gabree-S. Sergeant—Serial No 
AF 19 333787 

Roland Edgar Goulet — A/1C — Serial No. AF 12 323033 

James Edwin Woods — A/2C — Serial No. AF 2441312 

Charles Joseph Russall-—A/2C—Serial No. AF % 
351658 

Donald George Hill—S. Sergeant — Serial No. AF § 
353976 


Harl Wilbur Radelin, Jr.—A/2C-—Serial No, AP 
14 370732 


The B-50 aircraft proceeded on a course of approxi 
mately 315 degrees from the Japanese Island of Honshu 
When it arrived in the air space over the international 
waters of the Sea of Japan at a point approximately # 
miles from the coastline, the aircraft turned to the right 
and proceeded on an easterly heading, flying at an altitude 
of approximately 20,000 feet, the crew carrying out the 
instructions given them as above stated. 

The aircraft had reached a point in the air space over 
the international waters of the Sea of Japan approx 
mately 40 miles south of Cape Povorotny, flying on# 
heading of approximately 95 degrees at an altitude of 
20,000 feet when suddenly, at approximately 6: 15 in the 
morning local time and without any prior warning what 
ever, Soviet MIG-15 type aircraft intercepted and firel 
upon the United States aircraft. One MIG-—15 type ait 
craft commenced the interception and firing by comilg 
up from below and to the left of the B-50 and shooting 
the No. 1 engine, rendering it inoperative. One or mom 
additional MIG-15 type aircraft thereupon appeared be 
hind the B—50, directed fire on the No. 4 engine and upa 
the right wing and other portions of the aircraft, and s# 
the No. 4 engine on fire. When the Soviet MIG-15 alt 
craft appeared from behind, shooting at the B—50, one 
more of the personnel on board the B-50 aircraft opened 
fire in self-defense against the oncoming attacking MIG-1 
aircraft, but to no avail. 

Immediately upon being hit, the B—50 aircraft dived 
sharply, losing altitude rapidly. The shots from the rea 
attack tore off the right wing and the tail section and 
caused the aircraft to disintegrate. The component parts 
of the B-50 then hit the water, at approximately the sam? 
position at which the interception and attack took plac 
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The total time which elapsed between the commencement 
of the attack until the component parts of the aircraft 
hit the water was approximately two minutes. 

Upon the B-50’s first becoming disabled, in consequence 
of the actions of the MIG-15 aircraft against it, the mem- 
pers of the crew of the B-50 were directed by the aircraft 
commander, Captain Stanley K. O’Kelley, to abandon the 
aircraft and to seek safety by bailing out of the aircraft. 
The United States Government is informed and believes 
that, apart from First Lieutenant James Gordon Keith, 
all members of the crew above named bailed out of the 
aircraft, or parachuted, into the Sea of Japan, all coming 
down at points within the area of the Sea of Japan 
approximately 40 miles south of Cape Povorotny. 

The United States Government finds, and charges, that 
all the actions of the MIG—15 type aircraft above described 
were taken upon the deliberate and willful orders of com- 
petent Soviet authorities. 

When the B-—50 failed to return to its base at the time 
required for its return, and could not be otherwise ac- 
counted for, the competent United States authorities com- 
menced and conducted a meticulous and thorough search 
of the area by aircraft and by surface vessels of the United 
States Government and with the assistance of a naval ves- 
sel of the Australian Government in the area. The search 
of the Sea of Japan off Cape Povorotny succeeded in the 
sighting in the international waters of several survivors 
and disclosed the active presence in the same area of 
Soviet PT-type boats, trawlers and aircraft. One of the 
search aircraft dropped a lifeboat to a group of survivors 
but only Captain John E. Roche, the co-pilot, was able 
to reach the lifeboat and get into it. Intermittent fog 
hampered the rescue efforts and no other personnel could 
be rescued by the United States and Australian surface 
vessels. When the weather in the area cleared up, by 
dawn of July 30, 1953, no evidence of survivors, other than 
Captain Roche, could be seen in the international waters 
of the Sea of Japan by the air or surface rescue craft. 


2. The United States Government finds, and charges, 
that in direct consequence of the Soviet Government’s 
actions above described, the following took place: 


a. The B-50 aircraft was totally destroyed. 

b. First Lieutenant James Gordon Keith, navigator situ- 
ated in the nose of the aircraft, was thrown from his 
position and mortally wounded, so that he was unable 
to bail out from the aircraft, and died. 

¢, Captain Stanley K. O’Kelley, the aircraft commander, 
although he succeeded in bailing out from the aircraft to 
the waters of the Sea of Japan, was badly injured and 
shocked as a direct result of the shooting by the MIG-15 
aircraft, and died as a result of these physical injuries 
and shock and of his exposure for approximately twenty 
hours in the Sea of Japan. 

d. Master Sergeant Francis Luther Brown, flight engi- 
heer, although he succeeded in bailing out from the air- 
craft to the waters of the Sea of Japan, was badly injured 
and shocked as a direct result of the shooting by the 
MIG-15 aircraft, and died as a result of these physical 
— and of shock and of long exposure in the Sea of 

n. 

€. Captain John Ernst Roche, the co-pilot, was thrown 

headlong into the body of the aircraft, suffering numerous 

ily injuries and shock as a direct result of the shooting 
by the MIG-15 aircraft but he succeeded in bailing out 
from the aircraft. He suffered further shock and expo- 
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sure in the Sea of Japan from approximately 6:17 in 
the morning local time, July 29, 1953, to approximately 
4:20 in the morning local time July 30, 1953. He was 
rescued from the waters of the Sea of Japan by a search 
vessel of the United States Navy. 

f. The remaining thirteen members of the crew have not 
so far been accounted for. The United States Government 
finds, however, that all of them suffered bodily injury and 
shock as a direct result of the shooting by the MIG-15 
aircraft. It finds further that a number, if not all, of 
them successfully parachuted to the surface of the Sea 
of Japan in the area above described in which the attack 
and destruction of the B—50 took place. It must conclude 
that these persons were either picked up alive by surface 
vessels of the Soviet Government in the area in which 
they hit the water, or that in due course, dead or alive, they 
were carried by the prevailing currents to Soviet-held 
territory and into the Soviet Government’s custody. Those 
dead, the United States Government finds and charges, 
were brought to their death by the injuries caused in the 
course of the attack on the B—50 aircraft, by shock and 
by exposure in the waters of the Sea of Japan. Those 
that were alive when they came into the custody of the 
Soviet Government, the United States Government finds 
and charges, suffered in addition injuries and anguish 
caused by their long detention by the Soviet Government, 
by the failure of the Soviet Government to inform the 
United States Government with respect to their where- 
abouts and their condition or to permit them to communi- 
cate with United States Government authorities. 


These conclusions are based on the following considera- 
tions: 


(i) As the United States Government has previously 
indicated, personnel on board search craft of the United 
States Government observed at least twelve Soviet PT-type 
boats, at least one armed trawler-type Soviet naval vessel, 
and Soviet aircraft, proceeding at high speed to and from 
the area of the scene of the incident. Other surface vessels 
of Soviet nationaiity were in the vicinity. These observa- 
tions were made as late as 3 o’clock in the afternoon local 
time July 29, 1953. In view of the failure of the Soviet 
Government to make responsive reply to questions of the 
United States Government in its note of January 26, 1954 
on this subject, the United States Government is confirmed 
in its conclusion, and it charges, that these Soviet craft 
picked up survivors and portions of the disabled B-50 
aircraft. 

(ii) The prevailing currents of the Sea of Japan at the 
positions above mentioned and at the date of the incident, 
which are well known to the Soviet Government, move 
toward the coast, in a northerly and northwesterly direc- 
tion at a rate of approximately 0.7 to 1.1 knots. Even 
if the Soviet Government did not have these crew members 
in custody, dead or alive, earlier, it must have become 
aware of their arrival in Soviet territorial waters or on 
Soviet soil by August 1, 1953. 


3. The B-50 aircraft at the time of the attack upon it 
and its destruction, and the navigational and flying equip- 
ment thereon, were in efficient and good working order. 
Each member of the crew was efficient and experienced in 
the performance of his task. In particular, Captain 
O’Kelley, the aircraft commander, was an efficient and ex- 
perienced pilot ; Captain Roche was an efficient and experi- 
enced co-pilot; First Lieutenant Czyz, First Lieutenant 
Wiggins and First Lieutenant Keith were efficient and 
experienced navigators. 


II 


The United States Government finds as a result of its 
investigation that in its notes above mentioned the Soviet 
Government willfully and knowingly made material mis- 
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statements of fact for the purpose of creating an untrue 
record and of misleading the United States Government. 
These misstatements of fact are most explicitly made in 
the Soviet Government’s note of August 26, 1953 on this 
subject, which substantially reiterates the misstatements 
contained in the Soviet Government’s earlier notes on the 
same subject: 


1. The Soviet Government states that the B-50 aircraft 
at about 6 a. m. local time “violated the state boundary 
of the USSR, at first in the region of Cape Gamov, and 
continued the flight over the territory of the USSR at 
Askold Island not far from Vladivostok”. But the Soviet 
Government has refused, although duly requested, to state 
where the boundary, which it claims, runs in this region. 
The United States Government must therefore conclude, 
as it has found, that the B—50 aircraft at no time crossed 
into territory of the Soviet Union in this area but, on the 
contrary, flew entirely in the air space over the interna- 
tional waters of the Sea of Japan. 

2. The Soviet Government states that two Soviet fighter 
aircraft approached the B-50 with the intention of show- 
ing the B-50 that it was within the boundaries of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and with the intention 
of suggesting that the B-50 leave the air space of the 
Soviet Union. This statement must be characterized as 
false, as well as misleading, since the first intimation 
which the crew of the B-50 had of the approach of any 
aircraft was the destruction of the No. 1 engine on the 
B-50 by fire directed from one of the Soviet MIG-15 type 
aircraft, which had appeared without any warning what- 
ever to the left and from below the B-50 aircraft. This 
fact and the shooting which immediately followed directed 
by MIG-15 type aircraft coming up without warning from 
behind the B-50 aircraft conclusively demonstrates that 
it was the intention of the MIG-15 interceptors, and of 
the competent Soviet authorities who dispatched them and 
controlled their actions, to give the crew of the B—-50 air- 
craft no warning whatever but, on the contrary, to effect 
the B-50’s destruction without any warning or opportunity 
to the crew to disengage or to defend themselves. 

8. The Soviet Government’s statement permits the im- 
plication that the interception of the B-50 by Soviet 
aircraft took place within the air space over Soviet ter- 
ritory. This statement is false also. As has been stated 
above, the interception as well as the attack took place 
approximately forty miles south of Cape Povorotny and 
in the air space over the international waters of the 
Sea of Japan. 

4. The Soviet Government states that fire was first 
opened by the B-50, being directed against the intercept- 
ing Soviet aircraft. This statement is false. As the 
United States Government has stated above, the B-50 
aircraft did not open fire until after two firing passes had 
been made by the Soviet intercepting aircraft. The first 
MIG-15 type aircraft, which as stated above without 
warning destroyed the No. 1 engine, flew away unscathed. 
When immediately thereafter one or more MIG—15 type 
aircraft appeared from behind, the MIG aircraft were 
firing and the gunners on board the B-50 were compelled 
in self-defense to open fire against the MIG aircraft so 
firing upon the B-50. 
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5. The Soviet Government states that the attack took 
place at 6:12 in the morning local time. The United 
States Government charges that this statement is untrue 
and is known by the Soviet Government to be untrug 
The United States Government has found that the intep. 
ception and attack took place not earlier than 6:15 fp 
the morning local time, if not later. By this time the 
B-50 aircraft, as the Soviet authorities well knew, had 
reached a point approximately forty miles off the Soviet 
land mass at its closest proximity. 

6. The Soviet Government states that one of the Sovie 
aircraft was seriously damaged by fire from the B-50 in 
consequence of which the Soviet aircraft was compelled to 
fire upon the B-50. This statement is misleading as well 
as false. Even if, contrary to fact, the B—50 gunners had 
opened fire on the MIG aircraft appearing from the rear, 
the destruction of the No. 1 engine by the MIG aircraft 
which appeared first and the hostile attitude of the MIG 
aircraft appearing in the rear would have justified the 
B-50 gunners in opening fire on the MIG aircraft. 

7. The Soviet Government states that after the Soviet 
aircraft fired on the B-50 the B-50 “departed in the 
direction of the sea” and that the Soviet authorities 
have no further information regarding the American mil- 
tary aircraft. This statement must be characterized a 
false as well as misleading. As stated above, within 
seconds after the Soviet aircraft hit the right wing and 
fuselage the B-—50 disintegrated and fell into the sea, 
The pilots of the Soviet aircraft could not but have seen 
the consequence’ of their actions and reported it to the 
competent Soviet authorities. The United States Gor 
ernment notes that the Soviet Government admits that the 
pilots upon returning to base, if not earlier, reported what 
they had done and what had happened. 

8. The Soviet Government indicates that it has “vert 
fied data”, presumably including reports of ground obser 
ers as well as the testimony of the pilots of the Soviet 
aircraft involved, and that these data “refute the state 
ment that the American airplane B—50 did not violate 
the boundary of the USSR and was attacked by Sovié 
fighters over the Sea of Japan”. The Soviet Government, 
although duly requested in the United States Governments 
note of January 26, 1954, has failed and refused to produc 
these supporting data. The United States Governments 
compelled to conclude that such data as exist do not sup 
port the Soviet Government’s conclusion and that ther 
statements are therefore false. 

9. The Soviet Government states that, contrary to the 
allegations contained in the United States Governments 
notes, there weré no Soviet surface ships on July 29, 198 
in the area of the Sea of Japan in which the shooting 
cident took place, and it further implies that the weathe 
conditions of fog and darkness were such that the obser™® 
tions of the crews of search craft reported in the Unitel 
States Government’s notes were not in fact made. The# 
statements, as above indicated, are false and misleadimg 
The weather, during the hours of daylight, was in fa¢ 
foggy but at the low altitudes at which the search ait 
craft flew, and on the surface of the sea at which &@ 
naval craft proceeded, there was as the Soviet Govem 
ment well knows intermittent visibility permitting the o> 
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servations which were made and which were reported by 
the United States Government. 

10. The Soviet Government states that “as a result of 
investigation, it has been confirmed that the Soviet au- 
thorities have no information concerning the crew of the 
American bomber B-50”. For the reasons above stated 
this statement must be characterized as false and mis- 


leading. 
Ill 


The United States Government finds and it charges that 
the foregoing actions of the pilots of the Soviet aircraft 
and of the competent Soviet authorities made the Soviet 
Government guilty of deliberate and willful violations of 
international law, on account of which it has become liable 
to the United States Government for damages and other 
amends : 


1. Since the Soviet Government has evaded the ques- 
tions in the United States Government’s note of January 
26, 1954 on this subject, the United States Government 
declares that the limit of the territory of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment in the area of the incident extends no further 
than three nautical miles from the mean low water mark 
of the shore line of the Soviet-held land mass in this area, 
following the sinuosities of the coast and the sinuosities 
of each of the Soviet-held islands. While the United States 
Government in instructions to its personnel has prohibited 
any overflying aircraft or seagoing craft from coming 
closer than twelve miles to Soviet-held territory in travers- 
ing the international waters of the Sea of Japan or the 
air space above, the United States Government takes this 
opportunity again to inform the Soviet Government that 
it does not recognize the claim of the Soviet Government 
to territorial waters in excess of three miles from its 
coast. In the opinion of the United States Government 
there is no obligation under international law to recognize 
claims to territorial waters in excess of three miles from 
the coast. 

2. In the circumstances of the case it was the duty of 
the Soviet Government to make every effort, following 
the wrongful destruction of the B-50 aircraft, to search 
for and pick up members of the crew, dead or alive, to 
cooperate with all other searching aircraft and surface 
craft in such search and rescue operations and promptly 
to turn over to authorities of the United States Govern- 
ment rescued personnel, the bodies of any dead personnel 
Picked up and any portions of the aircraft salvaged, or 
to make arrangements for their prompt delivery to the 
United States Government. The failure of the Soviet 
Government to do so constitutes violation of international 
obligations. 

8. It was the duty of the Soviet Government to make 
truthful statements to the United States Government in 
the notes above mentioned which the Soviet Government 
delivered to the United States Government in connection 
with this incident. The willful making of false or mis- 
leading statements in these circumstances constitutes a 
Violation of international obligation. 

4. The continued detention of survivors by the Soviet 
Government, and the failure of the Soviet Government 
immediately upon receipt of information at any time from 
its own sources of the observation of bodies of any of the 
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crew members, constitute violations on the part of the 
Soviet Government of international obligation. 

5. Any shooting by the crew of the B—50 at the MIG 
aircraft, in the circumstances of the case, was lawful 
as an exercise of the right of self-defense. The B—50 hav- 
ing been fired upon and hit without prior warning, the 
crew of the B-50 were justified in the exercise of self- 
defense in shooting at the approaching MIG aircraft. 


IV 


The United States has suffered the following items of 
damage in direct consequence of the foregoing illegal acts 
and violations of duty and international legal obligations, 
for which the Soviet Government is liable, and the United 
States Government demands that the Soviet Government 
pay the following sums on account thereof: 


1. United States Air Force airplane B-50 type No. 
47-1454 and equipment thereon, amounting in total to 
$1,468,908.56. 

2. Damages to the United States by the willful and 
unlawful conduct of the Soviet Government $491,584.38. 

8. Damages to Captain John Ernst Roche, a national 
of the United States, for injuries to him, $25,000.00. 

4. Damages to the next-of-kin, nationals of the United 
States, for the deaths of Captain Stanley Keith O’Kelley, 
Master Sergeant Francis Luther Brown, First Lieuten- 
ant James Gordon Keith, $150,000.00. 

5. Damages to the next-of-kin, nationals of the United 
States, of the remaining thirteen crew members for all 
injuries resulting from the willful and unlawful conduct 
of the Soviet Government, including the wrongful deaths 
of such crew members or the wrongful and unlawful 
detention by the Soviet Government of such members 
of the crew as survived, $650,000.00. 

The United States Government declares that its demand 
for compensation on account of the members of the crew 
who survived does not imply the acquiescence of the 
United States Government in the withholding of those 
crew members from return to the United States, or the 
suppression by the Soviet Government of information re- 
garding their whereabouts or welfare, or the making of 
false statements by the Soviet Government with respect 
thereto. The United States takes this opportunity again 
to demand that the Soviet Government forthwith provide 
the information in this regard which the United States 
Government has already requested, and make provision 
for the prompt return of any crew members whom it may 
still be holding or of whose whereabouts it is informed, 
and in the interim to provide such crew members with the 
maximum degree of care and comfort and facilitate access 
to them by appropriate representatives of the United 
States Government. The United States Government fur- 
ther declares that such demand for compensation with 
respect to members of the crew whose bodies came into 
the custody of Soviet authorities but who were no longer 
alive does not imply the acquiescence of the United States 
Government in the failure of the Soviet Government to 
inform the United States Government of such facts or to 
turn over such bodies to the United States Government. 
The United States Government further reserves the right 
to make additional demand upon the Soviet Government 
for amends or other actions on account of its conduct on 
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or since July 29, 1953 with respect to such survivors or 
such dead crew members. 

Furthermore, the United States Government has not in- 
cluded in its demand for damages, specified above, any 
sum on account of items of intangible injury deliberately 
and intentionally caused to the United States Government 
and to the American people by the wrongful actions of 
the Soviet Government. In this regard the United States 
Government had determined to defer to a future date the 
formulation of the kind and measure of redress or other 
action which the Soviet Government should take which 
would be appropriate in international law and practice 
to confirm the illegality of the actions directed by the 
Soviet Government against the United States Government 
and against the American people. 

The Government of the United States calls upon the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics promptly to make its 
detailed answer to the allegations and demands made in 
this communication. 

Should the Soviet Government in its answer acknowl- 
edge its indebtedness to the United States on account of 
the foregoing and agree to pay the damages suffered and 
to comply with the demands as above set forth, the United 
States Government is prepared, if requested, to present 
detailed evidence in support of its calculations of damages 
suffered and alleged. If, however, the Soviet Govern- 
ment contests liability, it is requested so to state in its 
answer. In the latter event, the Soviet Government is 
hereby notified that the United States Government deems 
an international dispute to exist falling within the compe- 
tence of the International Court of Justice and that the 
United States Government proposes that that dispute be 
presented for hearing and decision in the International 
Court of Justice. Since it appears that the Soviet Govern- 
ment has thus far not filed with that Court any declaration 
of acceptance of the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court, 
the United States Government invites the Soviet Govern- 
ment to file an appropriate declaration with the Court, or 
to enter into a Special Agreement, by which the Court 
may be empowered in accordance with its Statute and 
Rules to determine the issues of fact and law which have 
been set forth herein. 

The Soviet Government is requested to inform the United 
States Government in its reply to the present note of its 
intentions with respect to such a declaration or Special 
Agreement. 


Albanian Independence Day 
Statement by Secretary Dulles 


Press release 671 dated November 27 


November 28 marks the anniversary of the typ 
historic events most cherished by the Albania 
people: the first proclamation of Albanian inde 
pendence in 1443 and the reemergence of Albani 
as an independent nation in 1912. 

The traditional friendship of the United State 
for the people of Albania has sprung from a nat 
ural American sympathy with Albanian aspin. 
tions for liberty. Since World War I, thi 
sympathy has expressed itself in important action 
of support by the United States for the sovereign 
independence of the Albanian nation and for th 
welfare of its people. Whenever contacts betwee 
Americans and Albanians occur, we are reminded 
that the Albanian people retain a keen apprecis- 
tion of past evidences of U.S. interest and that 
in consequence, a special bond of understanding 
between the peoples of the two countries has bea 
firmly established. 

The present sufferings of the Albanian peopk 
under Communist oppression and their strong de 
sire to be rid of this alien yoke are matters of degp 
concern to the United States. The American Gor 
ernment and people recognize the right of th 
Albanian people to a sovereign national status, 
genuinely democratic institutions, and to a gor 
ernment of their free choice. During the past fer 
years, the United States has noted with satisfae 
tion declarations by official spokesmen of th 
neighboring countries in support of a free ani 
independent Albania. Americans look forwatl 
to the ultimate resumption by Albania of its right 
ful place in the community of nations, and the 
U.S. Government will not cease its advocacy 
this goal. 
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Economic Cooperation in the Americas 


Statement by George M. Humphrey 
Secretary of the Treasury? 


I am happy to participate in this Meeting of 
Ministers of Finance and Economy. Many of us 
have met on other occasions, most recently at the 
annual meetings of the International Bank and 
International Monetary Fund 2 months ago.? I 
am delighted to extend my acquaintance with you 
and to meet with you here. 

Just before leaving Washington we discussed 
with President Eisenhower the views of the 
United States delegation on the problems we shall 
discuss here. He emphasized to us his deep in- 
terest in this historic meeting and asked that we 
convey a personal message to our colleagues here. 
With your kind permission I shall read it: 


I am very pleased to send greetings and best wishes to 
the Meeting of Ministers of Finance and Economy of the 
American family of nations, convened in Rio de Janeiro, 
the capital of our great sister nation, Brazil. I am happy 
to send this message through our Secretary of the Treas- 
wy, Mr. Humphrey, who, as Chairman of the United 
States Delegation, speaks for our nation and wil! authori- 
tatively present our policies. 

I am confident that this conference will advance still 
further the unique relationships which have developed 
among the peoples and nations of this hemisphere. As 
those relationships evolved and grew, the people of the 
United States learned to call their own attitude toward 
their sister nations the policy of the good neighbor. Today, 
the bonds which unite us as sovereign equals who are 
Working side by side for the betterment of all of us— 
nations and citizens—have elevated this neighborly rela- 
tionship to one of genuine partnership. 

No longer is it sufficient to maintain the mutual respect 
and cordiality of neighbors, useful and pleasant as that 
—_—_—_., 

‘Made before the Meeting of Ministers of Finance or 
Economy at Quitandinha, Brazil, on Nov. 23 (Treasury 
Department press release). 

For a statement made by Mr. Humphrey at a joint ses- 
sion of the Boards of Governors of the Bank and Fund, 
see BULLETIN of Oct. 11, 1954, p. 548. 
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is. In the world of today, the well-being and the economic 
development—as well as the security—of all peace-loving 
nations are so closely interrelated that we must be part- 
ners. If this is true in the larger context, it is especially 
true among the American republics where we share the 
same traditions and many of the same favorable circum- 
stances for progress. 

As the conference discusses a wide variety of measures 
for economic and financial cooperation in this hemisphere, 
and endorses those that are sound and durable, I earnestly 
hope that the meeting as a whole may join with the dele- 
gation of the United States in common dedication to the 
policy of the good partner. 

To this may I add my best wishes for the success of 
the conference and warm personal greetings to each of 
its members. 


Let me say that every member of the United 
States delegation shares those convictions. 

While this gathering was called in response to 
a resolution of the Tenth Inter-American Confer- 
ence held in Caracas earlier this year, this Con- 
ference is in reality the realization of a desire 
expressed repeatedly throughout the rise and de- 
velopment of the inter-American system. It is 
the desire to strengthen the continental economy 
so as to benefit all the nations that share the hemi- 
sphere. 

That desire was first manifested in the act of 
the United States Congress that convened the first 
Pan American Conference in Washington 65 years 
ago. The same desire created the Pan American 
Union, which has now become the Organization 
of American States. Today it finds expression 
in the statutes of the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council which provide that it shall 
“promote the economic and social welfare of the 
American nations through effective cooperation 
among them for the best utilization of their natu- 
ral resources.” 

We are not gathered here, then, because of an 








emergency situation, nor is this meeting an im- 
pulse of the moment. It is not an isolated or dis- 
connected event in inter-American relations; but 
it is a new endeavor, one more step in the search 
for economic cooperation and solidarity toward 
which your countries and mine will continually 
strive. 

We have come here with the same spirit of cor- 
dial solidarity with which the delegates of our 
nations arrived in this city of proverbial hospi- 
tality for the Third Pan American Conference. 
To describe it I shall borrow the eloquence of a 
great fellow countryman, Elihu Root, at that time 
Secretary of State, who said: 

I bring from my country a special greeting to her elder 
sisters in the civilization of America. . . . There is not 
one of all our countries that cannot benefit the others; 
there is not one that cannot receive benefit from the 
others; there is not one that will not gain by the pros- 
perity, the peace and happiness of all. 

And so it is today. Our country is part of the 
inter-American system; our Secretary of State, 
John Foster Dulles, recently affirmed that this is 
the cornerstone of our foreign policy. 

We take our places with pride in this association 
of states which has established the complete equal- 
ity of all members, has consecrated the principle 
of nonintervention, and has built a juridical sys- 
tem that has put an end to war among American 
nations. 

We have bound ourselves, moreover, by pacts 
that stipulate that an attack on one American na- 
tion is an attack on all of them, and that any threat 
to the political integrity of one is a threat to all. 

Our presence here at this Conference is a decla- 
ration that we also consider economic solidarity 
as part of the common defense. 

None of us expects that we can at this meeting 
solve all of the economic problems of a hemisphere. 
But we can confidently expect that 21 nations, 
each motivated by a deep and brotherly interest in 
the welfare of every other, can accomplish enough 
here to convince us all that our efforts were richly 
rewarded, that our accomplishments justify our 
looking forward to future meetings. 

We all have our own ideas as to how the eco- 
nomic interests of the entire continent could be 
promoted. We in the United States naturally 
subscribe to those principles that in our own coun- 
try have proved effective in raising the living 
standards of the people and promoting the pros- 
perity of the Nation. We shall present them here 
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with the same friendly frankness with which we 
are ready to listen to the opinions of othe 
delegations. 

No one of us alone has the wisdom and experi- 
ence necessary to solve all our problems. Thatis 
what this Conference is for: to exchange ideas, tp 
draw closer together, to arrive at a promising and 
practical basis for cooperation, and to pave the 
way for constructive steps toward our goals. 

It is with that spirit that my country’s delegs. 
tion has come to this Conference. We look for. 
ward with great interest to hearing your views, 
and we welcome the opportunity to lay before you 
our ideas on the problems that now engage our 
mutual attention. 

But we shall never lose from sight the hemi- 
spheric interest, the welfare of the American fam- 
ily of nations, the need to fortify the inter-Amer. 
ican system that past generations have bequeathed 
to us and that it is our duty to pass on, intact and 
improved, to future generations. When we shall 
have finished our work here, it should be possible 
to speak of this meeting in the same words as thos 
used by a great American, the Baron of Rio 
Branco, in commenting on the Third Pan Amer- 
can Conference, when he said: 


Here concessions represent conquests of reason, amica 
ble compromises or compensations counselled by reciprocal 
interests, 


We would first hope for a clear definition of the 
economic goals toward which we shall press. We 
are profoundly aware that we are here not # 
much as representatives of political entities; in- 
stead we are here as the spokesmen for 330 mil- 
lions of men, women, and children whose problems, 
whose sufferings, and whose aspirations must con- 
stantly be present in our thoughts and in our 
deliberations. When we speak of economic devel- 
opment, international trade, and the other subjects 
of our agenda, we must be mindful that each is 
significant only in so far as it has a direct relation 
to our peoples, to their families, to their homes, 
and to their work. 

I believe that we are capable of putting into 
words here at this meeting just what it is that our 
people would have us accomplish, and I believe 
that we can adopt that definition as our goal. It 
seems to us that the men and women of the Amer- 
icas, living as they do among our mountains, on 
our plains, and along our seacoasts, are united and 
clear in their aspirations. They do not ask the 
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impossible, but they do demand of us, who as 

vernment officials are their servants, that we 
promote those conditions which will give maxi- 
mum assurance that everywhere in our Americas 
man has an opportunity to better himself, give 
his children even greater opportunities, and enjoy 
meanwhile those freedoms which we have achieved 
in the Americas and which are denied to so many 
millions elsewhere in the world. 

I believe that we must face another problem in 
which our people are vitally interested. All of us 
are exposed to an insidious disease that stealthily 
robs us of our strength. It is the evil of inflation 
which makes the prices of food, of clothing, of all 
the necessities of life climb upward in a grim 
spiral which again and again snatches away the 
benefits of progress. 

Our goal must be twofold—to unite our efforts 
to achieve the kind of economic development that 
means higher living standards for our people, and 
to take those wise and prudent measures which 
will avoid the evil of inflation. If here we make 
progress toward these goals, we shall have earned 
the gratitude of our people. 

This is a goal that is achievable in the Americas, 
God has endowed this hemisphere with abundant 
and varied natural resources, with vast and fertile 
lands that are capable of affording an ever better 
life to our rapidly multiplying peoples. There is 
peace throughout our hemisphere. In a troubled 
world ours is a situation so privileged, so favor- 
able, that it becomes our duty to examine critically 
the responsibilities that must accompany such ad- 
vantages. Each of us singly and all of us jointly 
must strive to accomplish those things which will 
best and most effectively employ these lands and 
those resources to benefit our peoples. 

Our agenda is admirably fashioned to help us 
appraise not only our place today on the road 
which has already brought us so far toward our 
goal, but also the measures which we can take 
jointly and severally to hasten our progress on 
that road. It is our conviction that to accomplish 
this purpose two basic principles should underlie 
all our thinking. The first is our belief that the 
road which will lead most surely and most directly 
to the goals which we seek is that of the vigorous 
free enterprise system. This system in its modern 
form builds new industries, new enterprises, and 
opens new areas to development. And it does all 
these things without endangering those free insti- 
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tutions which are the very foundation of the social 
and human progress which we have achieved in 
this hemisphere. 

The other is our belief that we as governments 
should reduce to a minimum the scope and the du- 
ration of our own intervention in the fields of 
commerce and industry. We best serve our people 
when we encourage them to produce the goods 
and services required for our progress, when we 
stimulate them to bring new regions and new 
resources into productive use, rather than when 
we compete with them or otherwise take over the 
functions of private enterprise. Government in- 
tervention deprives the people of the full bene- 
fits of their earnings. Experience has demon- 
strated that almost without exception, in my own 
country and elsewhere, such intervention lowers 
production and raises costs. 

We shall support and defend the right of every 
state to define its own economic course. Our own 
belief in the principles I have stated derives from 
the fact that wherever they have been applied in 
the Americas and elsewhere in the world they have 
brought improvement in the lives of our peoples, 
improvement that can be measured in terms of 
lower costs; greater per capita income; higher 
production; improvemeut that is visible in new 
factories, industries, and increased agricultural 
production; and intensified conversion of idle 
and undeveloped natural resources into jobs and 
usable wealth. These are the marks of vigorous, 
expanding, and self-reliant economies. These are 
the economic ends that we pursue. 

The detailed discussion of each agenda item is 
the function of our committees. I would like, how- 
ever, to say a word or two regarding our views on 
some of the more vital ones. 


U. S. Views on International Trade 


The first is international trade. We intend to 
the utmost of our ability to maintain a strong, 
healthy economy in the United States. This will 
insure a growing volume of trade with your coun- 
tries at a steadily increasing level of demand. This 
will help sustain a high level of demand for the 
world’s goods and so foster trade on a mutually 
beneficial basis. My Government is convinced that 
a strong, stable, and expanding international trade 
is the best single guaranty of economic strength in 
our hemisphere. 

We are happy to see that our trade with each 
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other is a most important and growing factor in 
the international commerce of every American 
State. It is in the interest of each of us that this 
wholesome interchange be strengthened and ex- 
panded. For your economic development you 
count heavily upon markets in the United States 
for your products. We value just as highly the 
strong markets which you afford for our own ag- 
ricultural and manufactured exports. We hope to 
see our inter-American trade, which has increased 
so greatly in recent years, further expanded and 
the markets available to producers in all our coun- 
tries strengthened by the gradual elimination of 
those artificial barriers that hinder access to them. 
Such a trade policy will increase mutually bene- 
ficial trade. This emphasis on expanding trade 
opportunities continues to be a fundamental part 
of President Eisenhower’s foreign economic pro- 
gram, which it is his announced intention to press 
in the forthcoming session of the Congress in Jan- 
uary. 

Our tariffs on imports from Latin America are 
low. Two-thirds of all our imports from this area 
are on the free list, and tariffs on the remaining 
third are among the lowest in the world. 

We have also made marked progress in freeing 
imports into the United States from unnecessary 
and cumbersome customs requirements. Our 
Congress passed customs simplification acts in 
1953 and again in 1954. The first authorized the 
Treasury to eliminate many technical require- 
ments which were a burden on imports. The act 
passed this year continued this program and also 
directed the Tariff Commission to undertake a 
study of our complicated tariff classification struc- 
ture with a view to its clarification. 

These congressional steps have been accom- 
panied by an intensive management-improvement 
program and by administrative simplification 
within the framework of existing law, both con- 
tributing to speedier customs action. We are con- 
tinuing our efforts along these lines and plan to 
submit to the next Congress further legislative 
proposals consistent with the President’s program 
of last March. As an example of the progress we 
are making, just a few weeks ago we announced a 
further relaxation of requirements for consular 
invoices *—an action made possible by the 1953 
simplification act. 


* Tbid., Nov. 22, 1954, p. 779. 
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The problem of international trade is ¢ 
related to that of prices. We are aware of yop 
intense and very understandable interest in thi 
problem as it relates to the prices for your prod 
ucts sold in world markets. We share that inte. 
est, not only because of the importance to ym 
of adequate and stable prices but also because op 
own producers suffer when the prices of thei 
exports fluctuate widely. 

Our experience convinces us that if we as gop. 
ernments follow policies which will give our pr 
ducers everywhere maximum assurance that cop 
sumption of their products will enjoy a steady ani 
healthy growth and that their access to interns 
tional markets will be facilitated, then we will hay 
gone far toward solving this basic problem of 
prices which so concerns us all. 


Financing Economic Development 


The subject of financing for economic develop. 
ment is one of the most important which we shall 
consider. My Government has devoted much 
study to its policies in this field and, within th 
framework of the general principles to which] 
have referred, has reached certain decisions of 
whose nature you are already aware and who 
effect we believe will prove to be far reaching. 

When we speak of the great need for economit 
development financing in this hemisphere, what 
we are really saying is that throughout our cout 
tries there are profitable and attractive oppor 
tunities for the establishment of productive enter- 
prises that will provide steady employment to out 
people, that will provide more of the goods and 
services which we need for higher standards of 
living, and that will diversify our economies 
These opportunities cannot be converted into real- 
ities without capital, technical knowledge, and ex- 
perience. As governments, we owe it to our people 
to promote those conditions which will help make 
available the capital and technical knowledge 
required. 

I think that every one of us here can agree that 
in this field our greatest opportunity and our great- 
est responsibility lies in creating in our several 
countries those conditions which will give maxi 
mum access to the great reserves of private-invest- 
ment capital that are available throughout the 
world. The reason is obvious. The aggregate 
amount of private capital that is available today im 
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your countries, in mine, and in the rest of the world 
is many times greater than any that we as govern- 
ments could possibly provide. Economic develop- 
ment in those countries which have successfully 
established access to the world’s supplies of private 
capital is going ahead with a rapidity that is 
astonishing. ' 

We all recognize that the movement of private 
capital cannot be forced ; that private investors of 
all nationalities enter only where the circumstances 
are attractive. So numerous are the investment 
opportunities throughout the free world today that 
he who seeks investment capital must compete for 
it, But here again the position of Latin America 
is privileged and fortunate. Throughout your 
countries there are challenging and attractive op- 
portunities for new investments such as are found 
only in young and rapidly developing economies. 
These factors give you very real advantages in 
competing for investment capital. 

It is easy to understand, therefore, why the 
American States whose governments have estab- 
lished those conditions which have always proved 
attractive to private investors everywhere in the 
world have experienced little difficulty in finding 
ample supplies of capital, both domestic and for- 
eign. This has been demonstrated so dramatically 
that there can be no longer any doubt but that in 
this favored area of the world, where nature has 
done its part so well, each government can, if it 
will, attract a volume of private investment that 
will compare most favorably with that of any other 
area of the world. 

One of the things which our governments must 
do to encourage free enterprise is to insure that 
those projects necessary for economic development, 
but for which private capital is not reasonably 
available, are adequately supported by public 
investment. We view this as a necessary support 
to an economy which relies principally upon pri- 
vate enterprise as supplementing and encouraging, 
rather than as displacing, free enterprise. I am 
sure that each government will shoulder as much 
of its burden as it reasonably can, but we agree 
with you that substantial foreign lending will 
be necessary if we are to achieve our goals in this 
hemisphere. We shall do our part generously and 
loyally in meeting that need. 

To that end we have reviewed the whole scope 
of our public-lending policies and have arrived at 
certain changes which we consider significant. 
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Changes in U.S. Lending Policies 


The first relates to the United States Export- 
Import Bank, whose activities are to be intensified 
and expanded. 

This past summer, the Congress of the United 
States by specific legislation increased the lending 
authority of the bank from $414 billion to $5 bil- 
lion, in anticipation of its increased lending activ- 
ity. In his report to the Senate on this legislation, 
Senator Capehart, Chairman of the Banking and 
Currency Committee, stated : 


The Export-Import Bank has played an important role 
in our foreign economic policy and must continue to do 
so on an activated scale. Promotion of trade among the 
free nations of the world, and in particular, with the 
nations of the western hemisphere, is of utmost impor- 
tance to the common welfare, the common defense, and the 
solidarity of the free world. 


Within the last few months the Export-Import 
Bank has authorized loans of $130 million to na- 
tions in this hemisphere, and other important loans 
are under consideration. The loans which have 
been authorized will help two important Latin 
American cities develop municipal waterworks 
systems and will make possible the development of 
one of the world’s largest copper deposits. The 
bank has made loans to finance the sale in Latin 
America of machine tools, of aircraft, of electric 
equipment, of textile equipment, and of wheat. It 
has facilitated the development of sulphur pro- 
duction. The range of its activities has been as 
wide and varied as the production process itself, 
from the extraction of basic materials to the fabri- 
cation of complex industrial products. Since its 
organization the Export-Import Bank has author- 
ized loans in excess of $214 billion to Latin 
America. 

Within the past few weeks, the Export-Import 
Bank has opened up new sources of credit for the 
countries of Latin America that wish to import 
equipment from the United States. With the as- 
sistance of lines of credit from the Export-Import 
Bank, United States exporters will be able to offer 
medium-term credit on equipment of a productive 
nature. This program will be in addition to long- 
term capital and should help to accelerate the flow 
of trade and ease temporary credit problems. 

In addition, a large New York bank announced 
last week that it proposes to form a multimillion 
dollar export financing company. The Export- 
Import Bank will also participate in this new 
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venture. This enterprise will add further to the 
supplies of medium-term credit available to Latin 
American importers of capital goods. 

In the field of economic development, of course, 
the International Bank has a primary role to play 
in helping to promote the economic growth of the 
American Republics. Most of the countries rep- 
resented here were founding fathers of the 
International Bank. Your countries and my own 
participated in its establishment, and we have con- 
tributed importantly to its personnel and capital. 
The International Bank is our common institu- 
tion. It was established to carry the major bur- 
den of financing reconstruction and development 
loans at a governmental level. While the Inter- 
national Bank in the early postwar years was 
primarily concerned with reconstruction, it has 
accelerated the tempo of its operations and has, 
more recently, concentrated its major efforts on 
economic development. The International Bank 
has financed a steady succession of high-priority 
development projects in Latin America. The to- 
tal now exceeds $500 million for the last 5 years. 
Its first development loan was in Latin America, 
and today its investment in this hemisphere is 
greater than in any other developing area. Its 
loans have been made primarily for basic facili- 
ties and public works on which further fruitful in- 
vestment depends: for electric power, for trans- 
portation, and for communication facilities. The 
loans of the International Bank are important not 
only in themselves but in their secondary effects. 
Electric-power installations, new road and com- 
munication systems, new port facilities, all have 
encouraged new industries and lowered costs. 
Development is a cumulative process, setting in 
motion innumerable individual efforts with mul- 
tiplying effect. 

In his report to the Conference, Eugene Black, 
President of the bank, states: 


It is my personal judgment that, given a continuance of 
present trends in Latin America, there is every reason to 
expect expanded lending activity by the bank in that area 
during the period which lies ahead. The bank has the 
resources to do so and it has the will to do so. The ex- 
tent to which it may be able to translate its will into 
action depends largely on conditions within the control 
of the Latin American countries themselves. 


At the meeting of the Board of Governors of the 
International Bank last September, representa- 
tives from many of the American Republics 
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strongly urged support for the establishment of 
an international finance corporation to encourage 
private investment. The subject has been under 
study for several years. 


Proposed International Finance Corporation 


The matter has been given most careful consid- 
eration by the United States Government, and we 
are going to ask the Congress to support United 
States participation in such a corporation.* We 
have in mind an institution organized as an affili- 
ate of the International Bank, with an authorized 
capital of $100 million to be contributed by those 
members of the International Bank who wish to 
subscribe. 

The corporation would be able to make loans 
without the guaranty of member governments, 
It would not directly provide equity financing, 
It would, however, be empowered to hold securities 
bearing interest payable only if earned, as well as 
debentures convertible into stock when purchased 
from the corporation by private investors. In that 
way it would operate in the area of venture capital 
without holding equity right of control. It would 
not compete with the International Bank or the 
Export-Import Bank, and indeed it would facili- 
tate private investment. 

If the international finance corporation is estab- 
lished, we shall then have three major financial 
institutions to help promote economic develop- 
ment. We shall have the Export-Import Bank 
that has had a long history of useful work in Latin 
America and whose activities are to be intensified. 
We shall have the International Bank, in which 
we are partners, to help finance basic resource de- 
velopment. We shall have an international finance 
corporation in which we would work together to 
assist and encourage private enterprise. 

In the spirit of the resolution on private invest- 
ment and taxation adopted at the Caracas Confer- 
ence, the United States continues to explore feasi- 
ble measures to remove tax impediments to in- 
creased foreign investments. The administration 
and the Congress, as well as numerous private 
groups in the United States, have given the mat- 
ter intensive study. This has disclosed the com- 
plexity of the problems involved. In the light of 
this experience, the administration will again sub- 


‘For the Treasury Department’s announcement of Nov. 
11, see ibid., Nov. 29, 1954, p. 814. 
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mit to the Congress proposals with respect to the 
reduction of taxation of foreign income along the 
general lines recommended by the President last 
year. We trust these proposals will find accept- 
ance by the Congress. 

We desire to complement these unilateral legis- 
lative steps with bilateral tax treaties. To that 
end, we are prepared to explore with individual 
countries the possibilities of the tax treaty as a 
medium for creating a more favorable tax climate 
for international trade and investment. For ex- 
ample, one of the matters which might be con- 
sidered in treaty discussions is how the United 
States might give recognition to tax concessions 
made to foreign capital by the country where the 
investment is to be made. Under proper safe- 
guards, we would be prepared to recommend 
giving credit for general foreign income taxes 
which are waived for an initial limited period as 
we now grant credit for taxes which are imposed. 
Such a measure as this will give maximum effec- 
tiveness to your own laws designed to encourage 
new enterprises. 

Our agenda includes the subject of programing. 
Individual nations will no doubt continue to de- 
velop their overall approaches to their own 
economic-development problems. If any such 
nations wish to exchange views on their plans with 
other nations undertaking similar development 
plans, it may well be that this organization can 
provide such a meeting place. 

We recommend that each of us expand and fur- 
ther diversify our joint activities in the vital field 
of technical cooperation. The interchange of 
people under this program draws us closer to- 
gether and provides a better understanding of 
each other’s problems. Through technical co- 
operation we pool our accumulated experience and 
knowledge to utilize the human and natural re- 
sources available to us as we seek to match resources 
against our needs. The enormous mutual benefits 
already produced by our efforts in this field justify 
our confidence in its future expansion. 

We approach our talks here together with a 
sense of mission, which I am sure is common to us 
all. The challenge of the years ahead is a tremen- 
dous one. How we meet it may determine our 
place in history. We have great faith and confi- 
dence in the peoples and the lands that share this 
hemisphere. The human and physical resources 
are here out of which to build a glorious future. 
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The President of my country has very rightly 
called us partners in this great enterprise. He 
has declared the policy of our Government to be 
that of the good partner. 

I know that the American States can be good 
partners, determined to work for the betterment 
of all our people. If we are energetic and prac- 
tical, I am confident that we stand on the threshold 
of a great tomorrow. As good partners we can 
make this coming together at Rio a momentous 
one in the bright and lengthening record of inter- 
American relations. 


U.S.-Yugoslav Economic Talks 


Teat of Joint Communique 
Press release 663 dated November 22 


Mutually beneficial informal discussions on eco- 
nomic matters which have been under way since 
November 12 between representatives of the Yugo- 
slav and United States Governments, were con- 
cluded today. 

The Yugoslav delegation was under the leader- 
ship of General Svetozar Vukmanovic, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Federal Executive Council of the 
Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia, assisted 
by Mr. Stanislav Kopcok, Counsellor in the Yugo- 
slav State Secretariat for Foreign Affairs, and Mr. 
Kiro Gligorov, Deputy Director of the Yugoslav 
Federal Planning Institute. The Yugoslav Am- 
bassador to the United States, Mr. Leo Mates, also 
was present. : 

For the American side, the talks were conducted 
by Mr. Harold Stassen, Director of the Foreign 
Operations Administration; Under Secretary of 
State Herbert Hoover, Jr.; Deputy Under Sec- 
retary of State Robert Murphy ; Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State Thorsten Kalijarvi; and Dr. 
D. A. Fitzgerald, Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration Deputy Director. 

During the talks, a broad informal exchange of 
views took place on many aspects of Yugoslavia’s 
economic situation. Particular attention was di- 
rected to Yugoslavia’s balance of payments posi- 
tion, its supply of wheat and raw materials, and 
its foreign debt burden. The talks have led to an 
increased understanding on the part of the rep- 
resentatives of the two countries of their mutual 
problems, and it is anticipated that further con- 
sideration of these matters will be carried forward 
in Belgrade, 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





Calendar of Meetings’ 


Adjourned During November 1954 


Ito Metal Trades Committee: 5thSession. . ......2.2.2.. Geneva. ....++-+-.- Qe, 36-Nov,e 
Bogoté International Exposition ..........2+4-e524e-2 MR go es oe et Oct. 29-Nov. 21 
re gS ee 5 gk we we ee ee pe So ee Nov. 1-15 
ee ee eee Montevideo. ....... Nov. 1-10 
U. N. Ecare Ad Hoc Working Party of Senior Geologists on the Bangkok ......... Nov. 1-6 

a gum of a Regional Geological Map for Asia and the Far 

ast. 

Fao Working Party on Afforestation and Reforestation. . .... Geneva.......... Nov. 56 
lst World Conference of Printing Enterprises .......... S&oPaulo...... ... Nov. 6-13 
14th International Congress of Military Medicine and Pharmacy. . Luxembourg. ....... Nov. 7-12 
International Philatelic Exposition ...........4... Séo Paulo ........ Nov. 7-17 
Fao European Forestry Commission: 7th Session. . . ..... Gemeva..... coe SRO 
Meeting on Fur-Seal Investigation .......2.2.2.2.. ) | pet 2 o % bp oes wa Nov. 8-24 
U. N. Ecare Subcommittee on Mineral Resources .... . Mes, = (“aks UN ER Nov. 8-13 
Fao Meeting on Economic Aspects of the Rice Situation .... Rangoon. ....... . Nov. 11-20 
Customs Cooperation Council .........++2+2e.-. . Brussels ......... £=Nov. 15-18 
Ino Governing Body: 127th Session. .......... « QR Cra ee 6 ie a Eee 
Icem Ad Hoc Subcommittee on Draft Rules and Regulations. . . Geneva. ......... Nov. 22-24 
International Sugar Council: Statistical Committee. .... . ee 
International Sugar Council: Executive Committee. ...... London ......... # £=Nov. 23-29 
International Sugar Council: 3d Session. ........ » 4h Dd gchgn we: os . .. Nov. 24-25 
Icem Subcommittee on Finance: 6th Session. ......... # #Geneva..... ..... Nov. 25-26 


in Session as of November 30, 1954 


U. N. General Assembly: 9th Regular Session ......... NewYork ........ Sept. 21- 
Icao Air Navigation Commission: 17th Session. . . . . « 2 hes eels Sept. 21- 
Icao Air Transport Committee: 23d Session. ......... #Momtreal......... Sept. 27- 
Icao Council: 23d Session. . ....... oe 6 eS + oie 6 Ee elas a be we Sept. 28- 
Gatr Contracting Parties: 9th Session .......2.2.... eerie: = 
Nn Oe Pee eee eee. fl. ar . Nov. & 

Unesco General Conference: 8th Session ............ Montevideo ....... Nov. 12- 
Icao Airworthiness Panel Meeting .............. EERE PS ee Nov. 15- 
hg ia gs lip p88 i ae Se nC cet ew ecte Nov. 15- 
Icao Special Euro -Mediterranean Communications Meeting. Paris ...... Sree, 9) 
5 ge xtraordinary Meeting (Ministers of Finance or Quitandinha (Brazil) ... Nov. 22- 

conomy). 

ILo 8th foteruationsl Conference of Labor Statisticians... . . Naa ree . . Nov. 23- 
Caribbean Commission: 19th Meeting ........ . . . +  Port-of-Spain (Trinidad) . . Nov. 29- 
Icem Intergovernmental Committee: 8th Session. . . . .... De Sis SOR se ae. Nov. 30- 


Scheduled December 1, 1954-February 28, 1955 


aj Ba High Commissioner’s Advisory Committee on Refugees: 5th Geneva ........-.- Dee. 6 
ssion. 


Fao 4th World Forestry Congress .........4-+.-4.4.-. Dehra Dun (India) .... Dee. 11- 
pe ES Ee ee ae ee wears 6 6 ee) Dec. 16*- 
Inter-American Seminar on Secondary Education. ...... . 0 SS ee ee Dec. 29- 
U. N. Ecosoc Subcommission on Prevention of Discrimination and New York ........ Jan. 4- 
Protection of Minorities. 
Wao Standing Committee on Administration and Finance. . . . Geneva ......... Jan. 10- 
U. N. Ecarg Subcommittee on Trade: Ist Session ....... ES ns ne. eo Jan. 10- 
Pan American Highway Congress: Permanent Executive Com- Mexico City ....... Jan. 13- 
mittee 





1 Prepared in the Office of International Conferences, Nov. 24, 1954, Asterisks indicate tentative dates. roe 
is a list of abbreviations: Ito, International Labor mm ; Unesco, United Nations Educational, Scientific an 
Cultural Organization; U. N., United Nations; Ecarz, Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East; Fao, Food and 
Agriculture Organization; Icem, Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration; Icao, International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization; Garr, General ment on Tariffs and Trade; Ecosoc, Economic and Social Council ; Ia—Ecosoe, 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council; Nac, North Atlantic Council; Wao, World Health Organization. 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 





Scheduled December 1, 1954-February 28, 1955— Continued 


U. N. Ecosoc Commission on International Commodity Trade: 


1st Session. 


Wuo Executive Board: 15th Meeting. ...°...... 
U. N. Ecare Inland Transport Committee: 4th Session . . 
International Pacific Halibut Commission. ...... . 
International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission. . . . 
U. N. Ecosoc Fiscal Commission: 5th Session ..... . 


U. N. Trusteeship Council: 15th Session 
Garr Tariff Negotiations With J 


apaD 
Ito Chemical Industries Committee: 4th Session. . . . . 
U. N. Ecosoc Transport and Communications Commission: 7th New York ........ 


Session. 
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The Problem of Defining Aggression 


Statements by Charles H. Mahoney 
U.S. Representatve to the General Assembly * 


A REVIEW OF THE PROBLEM 


U.S. delegation press release 1979 dated October 15 


The problem of whether to define “aggression,” 
and, if so, how, is as old as the United Nations Or- 
ganization and older. The word “aggression” ap- 
pears more than once in the charter and is a key 
word in relation to the powers and responsibilities 
of United Nations political organs for preserving 
world peace. 

At the charter conference of San Francisco in 
1945, the question of whether to define the term 
“aggression” in the constitutional instrument of 
this Organization was directly debated. The con- 
sidered opinion of the conference was that this 
should not be done, and it was not. 

Since 1945 the General Assembly has several 
times come back to survey the problem of defi- 
nition. The present series of debates began 4 
years ago this autumn. At that time the General 
Assembly referred to the International Law Com- 
mission a draft definition of aggression proposed 
by the Soviet Union and asked the Commission to 
“formulate its conclusions as soon as possible.” 
In the succeeding year the Commission met, and 


* Made in Committee VI (Legal) on Oct. 15, Nov. 4, and 
Nov. 8. 
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accepted its assignment as a request to make an 
attempt to define aggression and report back. 
When it came to the point of substantive discus- 
sion, the Commission had before it a report by 
Mr. Spiropoulos,’ in which it was concluded that: 
“A ‘legal’ definition of aggression would be an 
artificial construction,” which could never be com- 
prehensive enough to comprise all imaginable 
cases of aggression, since the methods of aggres- 
sion are in constant process of evolution. 

After consideration of various proposals, the 
Commission took as the basis of definition a draft 
by Mr. Alfaro, but this formula, as submitted to 
final vote, was rejected 7 to 3 with one abstention. 
A proposal to make further attempts was defeated 
6 to 4 with one abstention. At a later point the 
Commission inserted into the Draft Code of Of- 
fenses Against the Peace and Security of Mankind 
a statement including acts of aggression and 
threats thereof as such offenses, After debate of 
the Report of the International Law Commission, 
the Sixth Assembly Session, by a small majority, 
recorded the view that it was “possible and desir- 


*Jean Spiropoulos, Greek representative on Commit- 


tee VI. 
* Ricardo Alfaro of Panama. 





able . . . to define aggression by reference to the 
elements which constitute it.” 

A new debate on the question of definition was 
held at the Seventh Session of the Genera] Assem- 
bly 2 years ago. As requested by the Assembly, 
the Secretary-General presented a most thorough 
report discussing the whole question.‘ Various 
formulas were put forward by the delegations to 
the Assembly. No general agreement on any for- 
mula was reached, and the whole matter was re- 
ferred to a Special Committee. That Committee, 
which met in 1953 and whose report is contained 
in document A/2638, likewise reached no agree- 
ment. The report is a most interesting synthesis 
of the very conscientious work done by the repre- 
sentatives of the 15 member states selected to serve 
on the Committee. 

In listening to the statements of the distin- 
guished representatives of the Soviet Union, Pan- 
ama, and Cuba, and to the introductory statements 
by you, Mr. Chairman,’ and by the distinguished 
rapporteur of the Special Committee, we were 
vividly reminded of the difficulties and pitfalls 
that lie across the path of efforts to define aggres- 
sion. The experience of the United Nations in 
coping with this matter shows that, in repeated at- 
tempts, it has not been possible to reach general 
agreement on any word formula to define the term. 
When the charter was drafted, the considered 
judgment of the international community was that 
it would be wiser not to attempt an a priori paper 
definition. The United States has not been per- 
suaded of the wisdom of any other course. 


Dangers in Paper Definitions 


There are obvious dangers in a priori paper 
definitions. A formula may be intended as a com- 
plete statement of what constitutes aggression, and 
yet the formula may fail to include mention of one 
or more types of conduct which would in fact be 
aggressive. In this way a potential aggressor 
would be effectively invited to pursue paths which 
seemed unwittingly to have been licensed by the 
community of nations. 

A definition of aggression may expressly dis- 
claim to be all-inclusive and complete. Yet it may 


*U.N. doc. A/2211 dated Oct. 2, 1952. 
*¥F. Garcia Amador of Cuba. 
* Salah A. Tarazi of Syria. 
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nevertheless give an emphasis to the specified types 
of conduct which would be unbalanced and per- 
haps harmful to the general cause of keeping 
world peace. New events are constantly changing 
the world we live in; emphasis on one set of ele- 
ments given properly and truly today may be false 
in another year. 

Some of the suggestions already made in this 
Committee for a general definition accompanied by 
a list of examples of acts constituting aggression 
would necessarily entail emphasis on the acts listed, 
Who can say with certainty now what acts should 
be selected for the listing? If, on the other hand, 
an effort is made to be complete, we have again 
the problem of inadvertent omissions. The gen- 
eral definition itself would leave still unelaborated 
such concepts as self-defense and action inconsist- 
ent with the purposes of the United Nations. It 
is actually to be feared that the mixed type of defi- 
nition would carry the disadvantages of both the 
general type and the enumerative. 

The United States has also a certain distrust of 
setting up a priori categories into which future ac- 
tions and situations are to be classified as they 
arise. This seems particularly true where the 
United Nations Organization is still relatively 
young and where the law of the United Nations 
is still in a relatively early stage of development. 
We have a much larger confidence in the soundness 
of empirical development of law, with the rules 
growing out of the actual cases and with any re- 
statements or codifications of law held in abeyance 
pending an adequate practical experience. 

It is also impossible to escape the realization 
that aggression is not simply the admixture of cer- 
tain predefined elements in given proportions. To 
determine the occurrence of aggression is to make 
a total value judgment on the whole complex of 
facts and circumstances in an actual situation. 

A realization of this led the founders of the 
United Nations to deal with the problem of aggres- 
sion not by word formulas but through the living 
processes of the United Nations political organs. 
The Security Council was created for the purpose 
of applying international law standards, including 
those of the charter, to events in the real world. 
This is the meaning of article 39, which lays down 
that “the Security Council shall determine the 
existence of any threat to the peace, breach of the 
peace, or act of aggression and shall make recom- 
mendations, or decide what measures shall be taken 
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in accordance with Articles 41 and 42, to maintain 
or restore international peace and security.” 


Position at San Francisco 


Joseph Paul-Boncour, rapporteur of Committee 
III/3 at San Francisco, had the following to say 
on this problem: 


A more protracted discussion developed in the Com- 
mittee on the possible insertion in paragraph 2, Section 
B, Chapter VIII, of the determination of acts of aggres- 
sion. ; 

Various amendments proposed on this subject recalled 
the definitions written into a number of treaties con- 
cluded before this war but did not claim to specify all 
cases of aggression. They proposed a list of eventualities 
in which intervention by the Council would be automatic. 
At the same time they would have left to the Council 
the power to determine the other cases in which it should 
likewise intervene. 

Although this proposition evoked considerable support, 
it nevertheless became clear to a majority of the Com- 
mittee that a preliminary definition of aggression went 
beyond the possibilities of this Conference and the pur- 
pose of the Charter. The progress of the technique of 
modern warfare renders very difficult the definition of all 
cases of aggression. It may be noted that, the list of such 
cases being necessarily incomplete, the Council would 
have a tendency to consider of less importance the acts 
not mentioned therein; these omissions would encourage 
the aggressor to distort the definition or might delay 
action by the Council. Furthermore, in the other cases 
listed, automatic action by the Council might bring about 
a premature application of enforcement measures. 

The Committee therefore decided to adhere to the text 
drawn up at Dumbarton Oaks and to leave to the Council 
the entire decision as to what constitutes a threat to peace, 
a breach of the peace, or an act of aggression. 


In today’s world we must keep in mind that 
the General Assembly also may have responsibil- 
ities with respect to acts of aggression. This was 
made clear by the resolution “Uniting for Peace” 
(3877(V)) adopted at the Fifth Session of the 
Assembly. 

Thus, both the General Assembly and the Secu- 
rity Council are in a position where their success 
in safeguarding international peace and security 
can be jeopardized by adoption of a definition of 
aggression. As matters stand under the charter 
in the absence of a paper definition, there can 
be no question that, as the Sixth Session of the 
General Assembly observed in its resolution pre- 
viously quoted, “the existence of the crime of ag- 
gression may be inferred from the circumstances 
peculiar to each particular case.” 

There is this year an additional factor which my 
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delegation believes should influence. us not to pro- 
ceed now with the effort to crystallize and harden 
an abstract definition of aggression. That is the 
appearance of the term “aggression” in a memo- 
randum submitted by the United Kingdom and 
France to a subcommittee of the Disarmament 
Commission on June 11, 1954." The memoran- 
dum dealt in part with a prohibition on the use 
of nuclear weapons and suggested a declaration 
prohibiting their use “except in defense against 
aggression.” We have noted a Soviet proposal in 
the First Committee of the present General As- 
sembly to refer this suggestion back to the Dis- 
armament Commission for further study and clar- 
ification. The Commission will doubtless resume 
its work and take up again the consideration of 
matters ranging across the whole field of dis- 
armament, including the joint United Kingdom- 
France suggestion of June 11 to which I have re- 
ferred. In these circumstances it seems to my dele- 
gation the part of wisdom to refrain here from any 
action on abstract definitions of aggression which 
could conceivably prejudice the possible success 
of negotiations on disarmament. 

I have taken some time to review the history 
of this problem of defining aggression and some of 
the considerations which seem relevant to the 
United States delegation because this history and 
these considerations all point to a conclusion: no 
constructive purpose would be served at this time 
by the preparation of a formula to define aggres- 
sion. The General Assembly should now consider 
that it has explored to the limits of usefulness the 
possibilities of defining aggression by a word 
formula prepared today for possible applications 
in the future. 


PROPOSALS BY IRAN AND PANAMA, CHINA 
U.S. delegation press release 2006 dated November 4 

The U.S. delegation has listened with interest to 
the extended and thorough general debate which 
has taken place in this committee on the question 
of defining aggression. That general debate now 
being ended, it is time for the committee to address 
itself to the resolutions before the committee. I 
would like to make a few observations on some of 


the proposals which are before us. 


"BuLLETIN of Aug. 2, 1954, p. 182. 
* Ibid., Oct. 25, 1954, p. 625. 


The draft resolution of the U.S.S.R.,° intro- 
duced at the outset of this discussion, has been 
before the members of the committee for a suffi- 
cient length of time that a number of speakers 
have had an opportunity to refer to it in their 
statements during the general debate. Indeed, we 
think the Soviet draft has been adequately dis- 
cussed, and I do not propose to make any further 
comments on it at this time. 

There have been circulated at the last stage of 
the general debate two new draft resolutions, one 
of which appears to have been discussed with cer- 
tain delegations outside the committee room for a 
number of days and has been referred to in our 
committee debate; the other is a draft resolution 
introduced by the delegate of China. I should 
like to comment on these two drafts. 

The first, introduced by Iran and Panama,” 
commences with a paragraph of preamble which 
quotes a paragraph of preamble from General 
Assembly Resolution 599 (VI) of 3 yearsago. It 
might conceivably have been appropriate at that 
time for the General Assembly to express itself in 
favor of defining aggression in order both to pro- 
mote international peace and security and to de- 
velop international criminal law. These are some- 
what separate undertakings and would, of course, 
require different treatment and procedures. Now, 
however, we find in the draft resolution of Iran 
and Panama that the two purposes are kept joined 
together as the result of what seems to be an auto- 
matic and insufficiently considered quoting from 
the resolution of the Sixth Assembly. This para- 
graph of preamble in the draft resolution now 
before us introduces an element of confusion as to 
whether the definition proposed by Iran and 
Panama is a definition of aggression relating to 
the international obligations of states, relating to 
criminal responsibilities of individuals, or both. 
The matter seems not to have been thought 
through. 

The next paragraph of preamble in the draft res- 
olution introduced by Iran and Panama speaks 
of “directives” to “such international bodies as 
may be called upon to determine the aggressor,” 
and the operative portion of the draft resolution 
begins with the dogmatic expression “declares.” 
Under the charter, it is clear that the General As- 


° U.N. doc. A/C.6/L, 382 and Rev. 1. 
* U.N. doc. A/C.6/L. 335 and Rev. 1. 
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sembly cannot give directives to the Security Coun- 
cil; it cannot even bind future sessions of the As- 
sembly itself. If the “international bodies” in 
question include criminal tribunals, it is perfectly 
clear that no jurisdiction or directives can be given 
to them other than by a treaty duly ratified. 

It would appear that paragraph 1 in the opera. 
tive part of this draft resolution states a general 
definition of aggression which purports to be exclu- 
sive. This feature is misleading and unfortunate, 
It has the effect, among other things, of putting 
aside the elements of subversion and indirect ag- 
gression and the economic aspects of aggression, 

The same operative paragraph in the draft res- 
olution introduces the possibility of conflict with 
article 2, paragraph 4 of the charter. The draft 
resolution bars “any use of armed force by a State 
against another State for any purpose other than 
the exercise of the inherent right of individual or 
collective self-defense or in pursuance of a decision 
or recommendation of a competent organ of the 
United Nations.” Article 2, paragraph 4 sets up 
a different standard. It reads: 


All Members shall refrain in their international rela- 
tions from the threat or use of force against the territorial 
integrity or political independence of any state, or in any 
other manner inconsistent with the Purposes of the United 
Nations. 


The second operative paragraph of the draft 
resolution introduced by Iran and Panama states 
an enumeration of acts to be considered as “aggres- 
sion in all cases.” This provision embodies the 
cardinal disadvantages of an enumeration by stat- 
ing that certain acts shall constitute aggression 
regardless of the whole picture in a given situa- 
tion. It is possible that the introductory phrase in 
the second operative paragraph—“In accordance 
with the foregoing definition”—could be inter- 
preted to mean that the listed acts were only exam- 
ples of the general definition, although this is by 
no means clear from the drafting. If that were 
true, the resolution proposed by Iran and Panama 
would be of the mixed type of definition. The dis- 
tinguished representative of the United Kingdom, 
we think, disposed definitively of this type of defi- 
nition in his statement of November 1. The listing 
in the draft resolution of Iran and Panama also 
does not provide for the contingency foreseen im 
the Paraguayan proposal, which took account of 
the possibility that a state might be unable to sup- 
press the activities of armed bands. 
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The resolution introduced by China as revised * 
contains « first operative paragraph that purports 
to state a general definition. The statement ap- 
pears as an exclusive definition, although it is quite 
obviously incomplete in representing the different 
forms which aggression might take. This first 
statement also begs the question by stating “that 
aggression is the unlawful use of force by a State 
against another State, whether directly or indi- 
rectly.” The rest of the first operative paragraph 
in the Chinese draft carries the usual disadvan- 
tages of a mixed type of definition. It also includes 
some rather vague terminology such as “fomenting 
civil strife.” 

It may be intended that paragraph 2 in the op- 
erative part of the Chinese draft modifies both 
parts of paragraph 1, although the relationship 
between these paragraphs is not clear. In any 
event, the enumeration contained in paragraph 1 in 
its present form lends itself particularly to the 
uses of distortion and propaganda. My delegation 
is unclear as to the meaning and effect of para- 
graph 3. 

During the course of the general debate, some 
suggestions have been made for the setting up of a 
special committee, subcommittee, or working 
group to harmonize the different views and pro- 
duce a single text. My delegation does not believe 
this would be a fruitful procedure. It would add 
even greater length to the time the United Nations 
has devoted to consideration of the aggression 
problem. Indeed, we think it would waste time. 
There has in fact occurred a great deal of group 
discussion among delegations to see if agreement 
could be reached on a common text. We do not 
see how a prolongation of that process, formalized 
by a vote of the committee or the Assembly, could 
be productive. It is evident that we do not face 
a problem simply of expressing agreed ideas in 
language that will be generally acceptable. The 
differences are of substance and are fundamental, 
as indicated by the distinguished delegates of 
Ecuador and Costa Rica. 

We believe this committee should now proceed 
to vote on the resolutions which are before the 
committee. We would urge again that no paper 
formula be adopted. As the distinguished repre- 
sentative of New Zealand stated, any formula to 
emerge from this debate could only be the lowest 
common denominator of possible definitions and 
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could be really satisfactory to very few if any 


countries. The United States will vote against 
all of the proposed definitions and hopes that the 
General Assembly will now conclude that the sub- 
ject matter of defining aggression has been ex- 
plored to the limits of usefulness. 


PROPOSAL BY LEBANON, SYRIA, AND YEMEN 
U.S. delegation press release 2013 dated November 8 


Since my delegation last spoke, a formal joint 
proposal has been tabled by Lebanon, Syria, and 
Yemen.” It is proposed that the General Assem- 
bly create another Special Committee to draft a 
definition of aggression and report back next year. 
We have considered this course of action in all of 
its aspects and wish simply to reaffirm our convic- 
tion that it is not likely to serve a useful purpose. 

There has been no lessening of the difficulties 
surrounding our subject as the result of the work 
of the previous Special Committee or of this com- 
mittee. This point has been very clearly and 
forcefully made by a number of speakers. In 
matters of this kind attitudes strongly supported 
become the more strongly entrenched by unremit- 
ting reiteration. For one who looks to some solu- 
tion in the future, whether near or distant, it is 
submitted that a breathing spell and a chance for 
calm reconsideration, not the prolongation of 
wornout exchanges, should offer the best hope. 

An additional reason argues very strongly 
against the joint proposal. Next year the Assem- 
bly will have before it the question of charter re- 
view—the problem of reassessment of 10 years’ 
experience in world organization. If, as my Gov- 
ernment hopes, a review conference is held, that 
review will provide an opportunity for surveying 
in perspective the whole field of international 
peace and security. It may furnish fresh in- 
sights into particular areas, such as aggression and 
the questions of whether or how it might be appre- 
hended in definition form. At a later time, gov- 
ernments will have the benefit of knowing what. 
developments may have taken place respecting 
charter review and disarmament and would un- 
doubtedly wish to take these developments into 


“U.N. doc. A/C. 6/1.337. The resolution as amended 


was approved on Nov. 10 by a vote of 33-83 (Australia, 
Brazil, U.S.)-14. 
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account in approaching again the question of de- 
fining aggression. 

With the future holding possibilities of develop- 
ments within the United Nations affecting the 
question of defining aggression, and with the past 
a vivid reminder of the probable sterility of an- 
other Special Committee at this stage, we re- 
spectfully urge that the question now be let alone 
for a time. To repeat the unsuccessful experi- 
ments of the past is not in anyone’s interest. To 
create a Special Committee because a majority 
does not want to stop considering the problem of 


defining is completely unnecessary. It could ly 
counterproductive and might be understood as, 
face-saving rather than a hopeful step. From tly 
point of view of what will promote sound develop. 
ment of the United Nations, we believe that cop. 
structive thinking and cooperation by govem. 
ments in closely related fields will be the beg 
preparation for any further consideration of th 
aggression problem. The United Nations has no 
made headway in repeated efforts concentrate) 
directly on the problem. We think it is time t 
take another tack. 


Principles Involved in Human Rights Covenants 


Statements by Mrs. Oswald B. Lord 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly * 


U.S. VIEWS ON DRAFT COVENANTS 
U.S. delegation press release 2001 dated November 2 


I have delayed participating in this debate until 
today because of the desire of the committee—a 
very understandable desire—to hear the views of 
governments which have not been represented in 
the Commission on Human Rights and because 
the position which my Government has taken 
toward the draft covenants? is already well 
known. 

Having said this, Mr. Chairman, I should like to 
place in the record the views of my Government on 
several of the major issues that involve important 
matters of principle. I shall not deal with the 
many details in the draft covenants which my 
Government believes are not satisfactory for one 
reason or another. 

My Government is of the view that a deficiency 
of the draft covenant on civil and political rights 
lies in what we consider to be the serious imper- 


*Made in Committee III (Social, Humanitarian, and 
Cultural) on Nov. 2 and Nov. 8. 

* For texts of the drafts, completed at the tenth session 
of the U.N. Commission on Human Rights in Feb.—Apr. 
1954, see U.N. doc. E/2573, annex I. 
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fections in the guaranties of the rights included 
In too many instances in this draft covenant th 
affirmative statement of the right is undermined 
by additional provisions which permit the m 
tional legislatures to ignore the guaranties in & 
ceptional circumstances which are broadly ani 
loosely defined. For example, the right to liber 
of person in article 9 is made subject to exception 
on such grounds as are established by law. The 
right to freedom of thought and religion in article 
18 is made subject to broad limitations prescribed 
by law. Similar exceptions are provided for i 
article 19 with respect to freedom of expressio 
and in article 21 with respect to freedom od 
association. 


Danger to Freedom of Expression 


At least two articles in the covenants as pret 
ently drafted constitute a real danger to the vital 
principle of freedom of expression. Article I 
of the draft covenant on economic, social, ani 
cultural rights states that “education shall e 
courage . . . the suppression of all incitement # 
racial and other hatred... .” Article 26 of the 
draft covenant on civil and political rights reads: 
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“Any advocacy of national, racial or religious 
hostility that constitutes an incitement to hatred 
and violence shall be prohibited by the law of 
the state.” Most of us in this room would not 
hesitate to condemn advocacy of national, racial, 
or religious hostility of any kind. Yet all of us 
ought to hesitate before accepting the concept of 
totalitarian control of all forms of expression that 
is implied in these two articles. Who can define 
the words “hostility” or “incitement” or “hatred” 
precisely enough for a treaty ? 

Another article which raises an important ques- 
tion of principle is article 1 in both covenants on 
self-determination. I do not wish at this time to 
discuss the larger issues of self-determination, ex- 
cept to reaffirm the devotion of my Government to 
the principle of equal rights and self-determina- 
tion of all nations and peoples. It is the third 
paragraph of article 1 on self-determination to 
which my delegation takes strong exception. 
This paragraph states the right of self-determina- 
tion in economic affairs far too rigidly. The 
second sentence of this paragraph completely ig- 
nores the rights that foreign nations may have in 
a state by virtue of treaties, commercial agree- 
ments, and general international law. It may 
even be interpreted to sanction the right of govern- 
ment to expropriate private property without any 
compensation whatsoever. This third paragraph, 
if included in the covenants, could undermine what 
individual investors, governments, and the United 
Nations have been doing in recent years to en- 
courage the flow of private capital into the under- 
developed countries. The danger of this ‘third 
paragraph is not merely that it would probably 
prevent many governments from ratifying the 
covenants but rather that it would discredit the 
United Nations and weaken support for the or- 
ganization in many countries. 


Serious Omissions 


As other speakers have pointed out, Mr. Chair- 
man, several important articles have not been in- 
cluded in the draft covenants. One right that is 
conspicuous by its absence is the right to own prop- 
erty. In the Commission on Human Rights last 
winter, we discussed the incorporation of article 
17 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
in the draft covenant on economic, social, and cul- 
tural rights. I regret very much that the Com- 
mission did not decide to include the language of 
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article 17 in the draft covenant. The right to own 
property is an important human right, essential to 
the complete development of human liberty, and 
it was so recognized in the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. Failure to include this essen- 
tial right in the covenant might well be regarded 
as a retrogressive step, a weakening of the Uni- 
versal Declaration. 

Another important omission relates to part IV 
of the covenant on civil and political rights, con- 
cerning implementation. This series of articles 
fails to provide that the proposed Human Rights 
Committee should not duplicate the work of other 
organs of the United Nations, and of the special- 
ized agencies. In fact, such an article was deleted 
by the Commission on Human Rights at its ninth 
session. Asa result, without such a provision, the 
jurisdiction of the proposed Human Rights Com- 
mittee might seriously overlap that of other organs 
of the United Nations system. 

A number of other representatives have referred 
to the difficult question of reservations. As mem- 
bers of this committee know, my Government does 
not believe that in the present political atmosphere 
in international affairs the use of treaties can be 
a productive method for promoting respect for 
human rights, and it has decided not to sign or 
ratify the covenants. The exact nature of the 
reservations article is therefore not as significant 
for us as it otherwise might be, but, because widely 
divergent points of view have been expressed, it 
might be useful to state briefly the position of my 
Government on this important article and the 
reasons for it. 

From the standpoint of competent legal drafts- 
manship it would be our view that the two cove- 
nants should contain an article which would clearly 
provide for the effect to be given to reservations. 
In view of the broad humanitarian objectives of 
the covenants, we would suppose that the article 
on reservations should be a liberal one, permitting 
reservations to the substantive articles of the cove- 
nants. At the same time, we would think that 
reservations should not be permitted to the imple- 
mentation provisions of either of the covenants. 
The implementation provisions of each covenant 
constitute a carefully worked out system, the ef- 
fective functioning of which would be seriously 
jeopardized if it were made possible for states 
desiring to become parties to the covenants to make 
reservations to them. 
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Different Uses of Terms 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, may I say that as I 
have listened to this general debate, I have been 
struck by the different interpretations which dif- 
ferent speakers have placed upon the same words 
in one article or another of the draft covenants. 
A number of representatives, for example, have 
expressed differing views as to what is meant by 
the right of self-determination. The spokesmen 
for the Moslem faith do not seem to be in complete 
agreement with regard to the article on freedom of 
religion. Most important of all, the representa- 
tive of the Soviet Union has given a meaning to 
some of the words of the draft covenants that is 
entirely different from the meaning that most of 
us in the free world would give them. Anyone 
who listened carefully to the statement of the So- 
viet representative, anyone who has participated 
in the debates of the Human Rights Commission, 
anyone who is familiar with the structure of So- 
viet society knows that in Soviet terminology the 
word “democracy” means “communism” ; the word 
“freedom” means “freedom to act only in the in- 
terests of communism”; the word “right” means 
“not individual rights but the right of the col- 
lectivity as determined by the Communist Party” ; 
and that “self-determination” as Stalin has made 
clear is subordinate to the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat. 

These are the general observations, Mr. Chair- 
man, which the United States delegation wishes 
to make in this first reading of the draft covenants. 
I have made these observations because I believe 
that the committee is entitled to hear the views of 
every member of the United Nations and because 
I desire to express again the continuing determin- 
ation of the United States Government to promote 
human rights and to oppose restrictions upon those 
rights. We in the United States have been mov- 
ing forward over the years, through legislation, 
through decisions of our courts, and—most im- 
portant of all—through the development of public 
opinion. Wein the United States earnestly desire 
to see human liberty made secure in our own coun- 
try and everywhere else in the world. We be- 
lieve that much can be done in the United Nations 
to accomplish these ends. We will continue to do 
everything we can—here at home, in our relations 
with other countries, and in the United Nations— 
to promote the cause of freedom. 
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COMMENT ON SOVIET POSITION 
U.S. delegation press release 2014 dated November 8 


I tried, Mr. Chairman, in my earlier statemey 
to suggest how difficult it is to reach agreemey 
on an interpretation of the various articles of th 
two draft covenants, and I illustrated this by sey. 
eral different examples. The reply of the delegay 
of the U.S.S.R. [A. A. Fomin] has proved m 
contention, because it would appear that the prob 
lem of defining these terms is obviously difficul 

Before going over the specific examples I gay 
and the sources from which I based my remarks, 
would like to refer to the disagreement of the rep 
resentative of the Soviet Union with my remark 
about the two articles in the draft covenants whid 
refer to incitement to hatred and violence. Th 
Soviet representative did not convince me tha 
these two articles are not a threat to freedom o 
expression. I do hope that the committee wil 
give very careful thought to this problem. 

In illustrating the difficulties that arise in reach. 
ing agreement over the interpretation of different 
articles, I said in my first statement that when th 
Russians use the word “democracy” they mem 
“communism.” I will give you two authorities: 


(1) Lenin in Fourth Anniversary of the Octw 
ber Revolution: “The Soviet system represent 
the maximum of democracy for the workers ani 
peasants and the rise of a new type of democrag 
of world historic importance, viz., proletarim 
democracy or dictatorship of the proletariat.” 

(2) Stalin “On the Draft Constitution of 193f 
in Problems of Leninism (two separate quott 
tions) : “The Constitution of the U.S.S.R. is th 
only thoroughly democratic constitution in th 
world,” and “I must admit that the draft of th 
new Constitution does preserve the regime of the 
dictatorship of the working class, just as it alo 
preserves unchanged the present leading position 
of the Communist Party of the U.S.S.R. If the 
esteemed critics regard this as a flaw in the Draft 
Constitution, it is only to be regretted. We Bol 
sheviks regard it as a merit .. .” Conclusion: 
Real democracy equals Soviet communism equal 
dictatorship of the proletariat. 


I said that the word freedom in the U.S.S.B 
means “freedom to act, only in the interest d 
communism.” ‘This is the clear connotation 0 
article 125 of the Constitution of the U.S.S.B, 
which grants certain freedoms “in conformil] 
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with the interests of the working people, and in 
order to strengthen the socialist system. .. .” To 
give a recent example to show that these limita- 
tions are real, I quote from the Resolution of the 
Presidium of the Board of the Union of Soviet 
Writers, cited in Literaturnaya Gazeta, August 
17, 1954, which after severe criticism concludes: 


... The magazine Novy mir had laid down a policy 
which contradicts Party instructions in the sphere of 
pelles-lettres .... The errors committed ... recall 
particularly clearly the Party’s instructions concerning 
the duty of workers in the art of socialist realism— 
namely, to be guided in all artistic work by the policy 
of the Party and the Soviet state... . 


I said that t! » word “right” means not individ- 
ual rights but the right of the collectivity as deter- 
mined by the Communist Party. This statement 
contains two ideas, that the Soviet concept of 
rights is collective and that the Communist Party 
is what determines these rights. 

The whole tradition of Soviet development sup- 
ports this statement. You will look in vain in the 
Constitution of the U.S.S.R. for limitations on 
the power of the state in favor of the individual. 
Even more indicative is the terminology of the 
collective rights that are included. In the articles 
duties, the wording is “It is the duty of every 
citizen... .” In the articles on rights, the word- 
ing is “Citizens of the U.S.S.R....” There is 
more than a technical difference in this wording, 
for the official Soviet theory is that the interests of 
the states and the individual never diverge. How 
the U.S.S.R. claims to have achieved this utopian 
state was made clear in an article on “Soviet Ideol- 
ogy and its Superiority Over Bourgeois Ideology” 
in Partiinaya Zhina in September 1947: “This 
correlation [of the individual and social inter- 
ests] is possible only on the basis of the subordi- 
nation of personal interest to the social.” Who 
determines what the social interest is? The Com- 
munist Party, a small, disciplined, doctrinaire 
group which rules the U.S.S.R. with an iron grip. 
Its hold on Soviet society was described by Stalin 
in “Three Basic Slogans of Party on Peasant 
Question” as follows: 

The Government passed completely and entirely into 
the hands of one Party, into the hands of our Party, 
which does not share and must not share the guidance of 
the state with any other party. This is what we mean by 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

It is all very logical. By definition there is no 
conflict between the individual and society. But 
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if there should be, individual rights are subordi- 
nate to the collectivity. The society, of course, is 
subject to the Party, which is, in turn, subject to 
the dictates of a few individuals at the top in 
accordance with the principle of centralism. 

The last point I made was that the principle of 
self-determination was subordinated by the 
U.S.S.R. to the principle of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. The quotation from Stalin to 
which I referred comes from Stalin’s speech to the 
XIIth Congress of the Russian Communist Party. 
It speaks for itself: 

There are instances when the right to self-determination 
comes into conflict with another, higher right—the right 
of the working class which attained power to fortify its 
power. In such cases, it must be stated frankly, the right 
of self-determination cannot be and must not serve as an 
obstacle to the realization of the right of the working class 
to its own dictatorship. The first must recede before the 
second. 

I think that this disagreement on self-determi- 
nation is very relevant to our debate, Mr. Chair- 
man, and we will be glad to take up the Soviet 
position on self-determination in detail at a later 
date. 

In my intervention all I have tried to do is to 
point out constructively some of the difficulties 
that exist on interpreting what is meant by differ- 
ent words. We have tried to be helpful and have 
found it useful to hear the views of other delega- 
tions and to hear constructive criticism. 


U.S. Position on U.N.’s 
Technical Assistance Program 


U.S./U.N. press release 1998 dated November 1 

Following is the text of a letter from Ambas- 
sador Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., US. Representa- 
tive to the United Nations, to V. A. Hamdan, 
chairman of the Negotiating Committee, Extra- 
Budgetary Funds. 


Since the inception of the United Nations Ex- 
panded Program of Technical Assistance, the 
United States has given it strong support. For 
the first three years of the program the United 
States contributed a total of $36,000,000, or ap- 
proximately 60 per cent of all funds pledged, to 
the central fund. For 1954 the dollar amount of 
our pledge increased to $13,861,809, although our 
percentage share of the central fund was reduced 
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to approximately 57 per cent. The full amount of 
the U.S. pledge for calendar year 1954 has been 
appropriated by the U.S. Congress and is available 
for contribution to the program. 

The United States recognizes the importance 
of technical assistance in promoting the economic 
development of the underdeveloped countries and 
has been providing technical assistance bilaterally 
as well as supporting the UN technical assistance 
program. It has also contributed generously to 
the other special UN programs which are aimed 
directly or indirectly at economic development or 
at alleviation of economic distress. 

The Congress of the United States has made 
clear that it does not wish the Executive to make 
pledges to the UN technical assistance program 
until funds have been appropriated. The United 
States is not in a position at this time to make a 
pledge for calendar year 1955. The President has 
authorized the U.S. Delegation to state that he is 
prepared to request from the Congress funds for 
a U.S. contribution to the calendar year 1955 pro- 
gram. He hopes that the UN technical assistance 
program will continue to operate at least at its 
present level and in the future will obtain in- 
creasing support from all governments. 

The fact that the President is prepared to make 
a request for funds does not constitute a pledge 
and is not to be so considered. I am authorized 
to make this statement, however, to indicate the 
President’s continuing interest in this vital 
UN program. 


U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


intergovernmental Committee for 
European Migration 

The Department of State announced on Novem- 
ber 24 (press release 667) that the U.S. Govern- 
ment would be represented at the Eighth Session 
of the Intergovernmental Committee for Euro- 
pean Migration, to be held at Geneva, from No- 
vember 30 to December 4, by the following 
delegation : 


United States representative 


Scott McLeod, Administrator, Bureau of Inspection, 
Security and Consular Affairs, Department of State 
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Alternate United States representatives 

Chauncey W. Reed, House of Representatives 

Ben F. Jensen, House of Representatives 

Dorothy D. Houghton, Assistant Director, Office for Refy. 
gees, Migration and Voluntary Assistance, Foreig 
Operations Administration 

Christopher H. Phillips, Deputy Assistant Secretary fo 
International Organization Affairs, Department 
State 


Principal adviser 


George L. Warren, Adviser on Refugees and Displacej 
Persons, Bureau of Inspection, Security and Consular 
Affairs, Department of State 


Advisers 


Richard R. Brown, Director, Office of Field Coordination, 
Escapee Program, Foreign Operations Administration, 
Frankfort, Germany 

Frank W. Fletcher, President, Fletcher-Wilson Coffee Co, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

William R. Foley, Committee Counsel, Committee on Judi- 
ciary, House of Representatives 

Dayton H. Frost, Chief, Intergovernmental Refugee Pro 
gram Division, Foreign Operations Administration 

Walter H. Jones, New Jersey State Senator, Trenton, NJ, 

Abba P. Schwartz, former legal adviser to Intergovern- 
mental Committee for European Migration, Wash 
ington, D.C. 

Nick Stepanovich, former adviser to War Department on 
visa matters, Hast Chicago, Ind. 


During the week immediately preceding the 
convening of the Eighth Session, two subcom 
mittees will hold meetings. The Ad Hoc Subcom- 
mittee on Draft Rules and Regulations meets 
November 22-24, and the Subcommittee on Fi- 
nance will hold its Sixth Session on November 2% 
and 26. 

The purpose of the Intergovernmental Commit 
tee is to facilitate the movement out of Europe of 
migrants and refugees who would not otherwise 
be moved. The majority of the persons moved by 
the Committee are going from Greece, Italy, Aus- 
tria, Germany, and the Netherlands to Australia, 
Canada, the United States, and Latin America. 
As of October 31, 1954, a total of 265,752 persons 
had been moved in resettlement overseas by the 
Committee. The 24 member governments of the 
Intergovernmental Committee for European Mi- 
gration are: Argentina, Australia, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Denmark, France, Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Greece, Israel, Italy, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Paraguay, Sweden, Switz 
erland, Uruguay, the United States, and Vene 
zuela. 
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The draft provisional agenda includes (1) gen- 
eral report of the Director, (2) revised report on 
budget and plan of expenditure for 1954, (3) pro- 
d budget and plan of expenditure for 1955 
and 1956, and (4) action to be taken for the pro- 
longation of the existence of the Committee be- 
yond December 31, 1954, if the constitution has 
not entered into force. In this last connection, 
it may be noted that 13 of the 24 governments, 
including the United States, have accepted the 
constitution. 
The Seventh Session of the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration was held at 
Geneva, April 26—May 1, 1954. 
















Caribbean Commission 


The Department of State announced on No- 
vember 26 (press release 672) that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment would be represented at the nineteenth 
meeting of the Caribbean Commission at Port-of- 
Spain, Trinidad, from November 29 through De- 
cember 4 by the following delegation : 









United States Commissioners 


Robinson McIlvaine, Co-Chairman, Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Public Affairs, Department of 
State 

Arturo Morales Carrion, Under Secretary of State, Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico 

José Trias Monge, Secretary of Justice, Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico 

David Victor Bornn, Vice President, Virgin Islands Na- 
tional Bank, St. Thomas 










Advisers 

Frances McReynolds Smith, Office of Dependent Affairs, 
Department of State 

William P. Maddox, American Consul General, Port-of 
Spain 









The Caribbean Commission is an international 
advisory body resulting from expansion of the 
original Anglo-American Caribbean Commission. 
It serves to coordinate activities of the four mem- 
ber governments, France, the Netherlands, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States, in their 
eforts to improve the economic and social well- 
being of Caribbean inhabitants. 

Among the principal agenda items for discus- 
sion at the nineteenth meeting are a proposed work 
program and budget for 1955; a proposed schedule 
of technical conferences for 1956; a study on cus- 
toms barriers and trade liberalization in the Carib- 
bean; reports on conferences and meetings held 
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since the eighteenth meeting of the Commission 
(Belize, British Honduras, May 19-24, 1954) ; 
progress reports on technical assistance projects, 
such as a Caribbean training program in Puerto 
Rico, a Caribbean cooperatives training center in 
Puerto Rico, and a survey of the potentialities 
of bagasse, tropical timbers, and rice straw in the 
manufacture of fiberboard, pulp, and paper; and 
the status of preparations for the sixth session of 
the West Indian Conference to be held at San Juan, 
May 1955. 





TREATY INFORMATION 








Agreement With West Germany 
Relating to Patents 


Press release 638 dated November 10 


The Department of State announced on Novem- 
ber 10 that the U.S. Government and the Govern- 
ment of the German Federal Republic have agreed 
to apply and consider operative the agreement 
between the United States of America and Ger- 
many relating to patents signed at Washington, 
February 23, 1909. This was done on the under- 
standing that this action will not affect any rights 
in the Federal Republic of Germany to which 
U.S. nationals may otherwise be entitled, and will 
be without prejudice to the previous status of any 
provision of the agreement which may have re- 
mained operative or may have again become opera- 
tive since the outbreak of hostilities between Ger- 
many: and the United States of America. The 
agreement is also applicable in the Western sectors 
of Berlin. This action was taken to clarify the 
status of the agreement in the light of the effects 
of World War II. 

The agreement provides that national treatment 
shall be accorded to citizens of one country where 
the provisions of law of the other country impose 
disabilities or restrictions for the nonworking of 
a patent. The agreement further provides that 
the working of a patent in one country shall be 
considered as equivalent to its working in the 
other country. 








Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Aviation 

Protocol amending Article 45 of the Convention on Inter- 
national Civil Aviation (TIAS 1581) which provides 
for the permanent seat of Icao. Done at Montreal June 
14, 1954." 
Ratification deposited: Ethiopia, October 25, 1954. 

Protocol relating to certain amendments to the Convention 
on International Civil Aviation (TIAS 1581), providing 
that sessions of the Assembly of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization shall be held not less than once 
in three years instead of annually. Done at Montreal 
June 14, 1954." 
Ratification deposited: Ethiopia, October 25, 1954. 


Germany 
Agreement on German external debts. Signed at London 
February 27, 1953. Entered into force September 16, 
1953. TIAS 2792. 
Accession deposited: Australia, September 29, 1954. 
Notification by United Kingdom of extension to: North- 
ern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, October 1, 1954. 


Japan 
Agreement regarding the status of the United Nations 
forces in Japan. Signed at Tokyo February 19, 1954. 
Entered into force June 11, 1954. TIAS 2995. 
Acceptance deposited: Union of South Africa, October 
27, 1954. 


Postal Matters 

Convention, Final Protocol, and Regulations of Execution 
of the Postal Union of the Americas and Spain. Signed 
at Rio de Janeiro September 25, 1946. Entered into 
force January 1, 1947. TIAS 1680. 

Agreement relative to money orders, and Final Protocol. 
Signed at Rio de Janeiro September 25, 1946. Entered 
into force January 1, 1947. TIAS 1682. 

Agreement relative to parcel post, and Final Protocol. 
Signed at Rio de Janeiro September 25, 1946. Entered 
into force January 1, 1947. TIAS 1681. 

Ratification deposited: Panama, September 8, 1954. 


BILATERAL 


China 

Agreement amending the agreement of November 5 and 
18, 1948, as amended (TIAS 2749) relating to relief 
supplies for China. Effected by exchange of notes at 
Taipei July 12 and October 26, 1954. Entered into force 
October 26, 1954. 


Germany 

Agreement concerning the treaty of friendship, commerce 
and consular rights of December 8, 1923, as amended 
(44 Stat. 2132 and 49 Stat. 3258). Signed at Bonn June 
8, 1953. Entered into force October 22, 1954. 
Proclaimed by the President: November 5, 1954. 


Libya 
Agreement relating to the granting of wheat to alleviate 
famine conditions in Libya. Effected by exchange of 


notes at Benghazi October 30 and November 3, 1954. 
Entered into force November 3, 1954. 


Philippines 


Agreement amending the agreement of June 7, 1949 (TIAS 
1949) relating to construction and equipping of hospi- 


* Not in force. 


tals for veterans and the provision of medical care anj 
treatment of veterans by the Philippines, and the fy 
nishing of grants-in-aid thereof by the United Stata 
Effected by exchange of notes at Manila October 6, 1954 
Entered into force October 6, 1954. 


Turkey . 

Agreement relating to the exchange of commodities ay 
the sale of grain, with annex. Signed at Washingty 
— 15, 1954. Entered into force November ii, 





THE DEPARTMENT 











Appointment 


Morehead Patterson as United States Representative 
with the personal rank of Ambassador, for International 
Atomic Energy Agency Negotiations, effective November4 


Designations 


Charles F. Baldwin as Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Far Eastern Economic Affairs, effective November 1. 

John F. Rieger as General Manager of the Refugee Re 
lief Program, effective November 10. 


Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U. 8. Gow 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ée- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be obtained 
from the Department of State. 


Cultural Relations. TIAS 2798. Pub. 5318. 4 pp. & 


Agreement between the United States and the Federil 
Republic of Germany. Exchange of notes—Signed a 
Washington Apr. 9, 1953. Entered into force Apr. 9, 19%. 


Relief From Double Taxation on Profits From Operatia 
of Aircraft. TIAS 2858. Pub. 5308. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Belgium. & 
change of notes—Signed at Washington July 18, 19% 
Entered into force July 18, 1953. 


Economic Cooperation. TIAS 2859. Pub. 5304. 3 pp 
5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and France, ament- 
ing agreement of June 28, 1948, as amended. Exchange 
notes—Signed at Paris Sept. 11, 1953. Entered into fore 
Sept. 11, 1953. 


Air Transport Services. TIAS 2870. Pub. 5322. 2 pp 
5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the Union d 
South Africa, amending agreement of May 23, 1947. Et 
change of notes—Signed at Washington July 21 ani 
Nov. 2, 1953. Entered into force Nov. 2, 1953. 


Department of State Bulletin 








December 6, 1954 


Albania. Albanian Independence Day (Dulles) 

American Republics. Economic 
Americas (Humphrey) 

China, Communist. U.S. Protests Sheen of Americans 
by Chinese Communists (text of note) . : . 

Congress. Protocols on German Occupation and Acces- 
sion to NATO Transmitted to Senate (Eisenhower, 
Dulles) RE eee SNS Ge See 

Economic Affairs 

Economic Cooperation in the Americas (Humphrey) . 

U.S. Position on U.N.’s Technical Assistance Program 
(Lodge) . : 

U.S.-Yugoslav Economic Talks (text of joint ‘communique) . 


ee in the 


Europe. Progress Toward European Security (Merchant) . 


Germany 

Agreement With West Germany Relating to Patents. . . 

Protocols on German Occupation and Accession to NATO 
Transmitted to Senate (Eisenhower, Dulles) . ‘ 


Health, Education, and Welfare. Principles Involved in 
Human Rights Covenants (Lord) 

International Organizations and Meetings 

Calendar of Meetings . . 

Economic Cooperation in the Americas (Humphrey) . 

U.S. Delegations to International Conferences 


Mutual Security. Progress Toward ee Security 


(Merchant): . 


North Atlantic Treaty Siaunieeitin’ Protocols on German 
Occupation and Accession to NATO Transmitted to 
Senate (Eisenhower, Dulles) . Re a a 

Presidential Documents. Protocols on German Occupation 
and Accession to NATO Transmitted to Senate 

Protection of U.S. Nationals and Property 

Presentation of Claim Against U.S.S.R. in 1953 Plane 
Attack (text of note) 

U.S. Protests Sentencing of Americans by Chinese Commu- 
nists (text of note) 

Publications. Recent Releases 


State, Department of 

Appointment (Patterson). . 

Designations (Baldwin, Rieger) 

Treaty Information 

Agreement With West Germany Relating to Patents . 

Current Actions . 

Protocols on German Occupation and Accession to } NATO 
Transmitted to Senate (Eisenhower, Dulles) . ‘ 

USS.R. Presentation of Claim Against U.S.S.R. in 1953 
Plane Attack (text of note) 

United Nations 


Principles Involved in Human Rights Covenants (Lord) 
The Problem of Defining Aggression (Mahoney) . 


Index 


862 


Vol. XXXI, No. 806 


U.S. Position on U.N.’s Technical Assistance — 
(Lodge) . 

Yugoslavia. U.S. ne meant Talks (text a jotnt 
communique) .... rea ° 


Name Index 
Baldwin, Charles F. 
Dulles, Secretary 
Eisenhower, President . 
Gowen, Franklin C. 
Humphrey, George M. 
Lodge, Henry Cabot, Jr. 
Lord, Mrs. Oswald B. 
Mahoney, Charles H. 
Merchant, Livingston T. . 
Patterson, Morehead 
Rieger, John F. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: November 22-28 


Releases may be obtained from the News Division, 
Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 

Press releases issued prior to November 22 which 
appear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 566 of 
October 9 and 638 of November 10. 

No. Date Subject 
663 11/22 U.S.-Yugoslav economic talks. 
4664 11/21 Arrival of Austrian Chancellor Raab. 
665 11/23 Merchant: Progress toward Euro- 
pean Security. 
Instruction to Consul at Geneva. 
Delegation to Migration Committee 
meeting. 
Communique on Raab visit. 
Byroade to be Ambassador to Egypt. 
Allen to be Assistant Secretary. 
Dulles : Albanian Independence Day. 
Delegation to Caribbean Commission 
meeting. 
Protest note to Communist China. 


666 11/23 
667 11/24 


7668 
*669 


11/26 
11/26 
11/26 
671 11/27 
672 11/26 


673 11/26 


*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


How Foreign Policy Is Made 























Publication 5585 ' 15 cents 


Who makes our foreign policy and how is it made? Who 5 7. 
decides what the Nation shall do in its relations with the rest of 4 
the world and how are decisions reached ? 

For the answers to these questions, read How Foreign Policy 
Is Made. This short, illustrated pamphlet describes briefly and 


directly 

. . . the role of the President 

. . . of Congress rf 

. . . Of the official household f 

. . . the composition and task of the National Security ' 
Council as 

. . . the functions and organization of the Department of it 
State > 


. . . the effect other nations may have on our policymaking 
. . . the basic part played by our citizenry in determining 

foreign policy decisions 
Copies of How Foreign Policy Is Made may be purchased , 


from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
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